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NuMBER 12 


There Is No Right To Strike 


STRIKE is a concerted and simultaneous with- 

drawal from employment of employes for the pur- 

pose of impressing some demand upon their com 
mon employer, in accordance with a previous determination 
either by those who strike or by their representatives. 


Industrial disputes paralyze a nation’s industry, waste 
millions of doliars and frequently endanger the lives and 
health of the people by cutting off the supply of food and 
fuel from large centers of population to which the flow must 
be continuous if suffering is to be avoided. 


A strike which interferes with the production and distri- 
bution of the necessaries of life is a conspiracy and all such 
controversies should be made subjects of judicial determina- 
tion. 
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It Cost $71.45 to Replace 
| this Piece of Pipe— 


“Its original cost was probably six or 
seven dollars,’’ said an engineer. ‘‘Byers 
pipe would have cost a couple of dollars 
more. I took no chances on using cheap- 
er pipe this time.’’ 


Whether you invest fifty dollars or fifty 
thousand dollars ina pipe installation, the 
' - penalty of pipe failures is proportionately 

‘the same, and the ultimate saving 
effected by using Byers rust-resisting pipe 
is proportionately as great. 


No one can foretell the durability of 
any metal except by a knowledge of its 
past performance. Change the metal in 
the slightest degree, and all calculations 


as to its life may be upset. This is the 
reason why Byers pipe is still being made 
as it was fifty years ago—of geniune old- 


fashion wrought iron—the only ferrous 


pipe metal which can support its claim for 
durability by past performance of the 
most convincing character. 


Byers Bulletin No, 38, “‘Installation Cost 
of Pipe,"’ contains cost analyses of a variety 
of plumbing, heating, power and indus- 
trial pipe systems, with notes on corros- 
sive effects in different kinds of service. 
Send for a copy. 


A. M. BYERS CO : PITTSBURGH : PA 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Tulsa Houston Los Angeles 


| Look for the Name and kear rolled in every length 
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Waugh Way Wins’’ 


Upsetting Steel and Tradition 


rQ HE rapidity with which Waugh Model 8 Drill Sharpener 
i forms perfect drill bits and shanks and its extreme economy 
of air consumption, upset all drill sharpening traditions. 


WHEN =§ you have actually operated one of these remarkable 
machines, you will realize that no mine blacksmith shop can 
afford not to be Waugh-equipped. 


FASTER work, better bits and shanks, and marked improvement 
in underground efficiency and morale—all these things are easily 
achieved by the installation of Model 8. May we-send you a copy 
of our Drill Sharpener bulletin? Just ask the nearest Waugh 
branch office for one today. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Steel Sharpeners and Hole Punchers, Portable Hoists 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte ; Tokyo 


‘Canadian Rock Drill Company. Limited " 
“Wy Sole Agents in Canada 
Toronto Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 
The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. 


Sole Agents in South Africa 


Southern Life Building 
Joh burg, Tr l, South Africa 
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Aero Brand 
Cyanide 


In every mining country in the world Aero 
Brand Cyanide is being used for - extraction 
of gold and silver ores. 


The consumption of Aero Brand for this pur- 
pose exceeds that of all other cyanides com- 
bined. 


A record of this kind, achieved in less than 
six years, must rest upon fundamental realities. 


Aero Brand Cyanide does the work that it is 
intended to do, efficiently and at the lowest 
cost. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, V/. VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 
weighing approximately one ounce 
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SIVYER CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


The Sivyer Service of provid- 
ing Electric Steel Castings has 
for its objects the decrease of 
machining costs and the in- 
crease of wearing-quality and 
life. Both are attained by 
methods which result from 
long experience and begin with 
the design of the casting itself, 
in order to make it a really 
practicable casting job without 
affecting in anyway itsfunction 
and efficiency. 


Secondly: Sivyer Service 
analyzes the functions of the 
casting and specifies the prop- 
er composition steel for the 
job; long experience with car- 

on and alloy steels has ena- 
bled us to reduce costs and 
increase que'*~ remarkably 
for many dilfte:cnt industries. 


Thirdly: Sivyer Service 
makes a careful study of the 

attern and moulding prob- 
ae involved, for improper 
gating and insufficient risers 
are often the greatest wasters 
of metal and machining labor. 


Fourthly: Sivyer Service 
analyzes carefully the proper 
annealing methods to be used 
and controls their proper 
applicationthrough unfailingly 
efficient equipment and men. 
In short, the Sivyer Service 
supervises every step neces- 
sary to secure unfailingly 
good castings of electric steel. 
From casting-design to sand- 
blasting and tumbling, the 
fundamental superiority of 
Sivyer Steel is due to its men 
and metal. Their value is 
best proved by the fact that, 
although the production of steel 
castings is generally looked upon 
as a local one, the Sivyer market 
is national. 
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Truck spring-seats and caps of Sivyer Steel. 


Made Continuously Since 1919 


JN 1919 a truck manufacturer, who had kept 
complete service records on all his trucks for 
eight years, decided that his spring seats and 
caps would have to be better than iron could 
make them. To make these parts really break- 
proof for the entire lifetime of his truck re- 
steel. Nearby steel founders, however, 
id not produce castings satisfactory to th- 
manufacturing departments. When Sivyer was 
finally asked to make them, it was found that a 
change in moulding practice did away with the 
cause of former machining difficulties. The 
Sivyer castings were uniformly true, sound and 
clean and had the exceptional toughness that 
unfailing control of metal and proper anneal- 
ing provide. For the past three years there 
has been an uninterrupted production of these 
spring seats and caps in Sivyer Steel—for even 
in 1921 the merit of this manufacturer’s 
thoroughly built truck made possible a sal 
volume exceptional for the industry. {t 


VYE CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


Users’ Testimony 
Proves that Deming Pumps 
“Cut Cost per Ton” 


E were among the very first to in- 

troduce portable and electric-driven 
pumps into coal and metal mines. Today 
thousands of Deming Pumps are in service 
in the mining fields of the United States. 
The few users’ reports quoted here were 
selected from an impressive stack of like 
testimonials. They show why Deming 
Pumps have earned this predominance. 


ce 
. 


. .in use 11 years, the small amount of expense 
shows conclusively the high state of efficiency of Deming 
Pumps’’. Walnut Hill Mines 
**. . .have pumped gritty and dirty mine water continu- 
ously for 2 years without one cent for repair parts’’. 


Leona Mines 
**. . .in constant use for 5 years — repairs have been 
almost nothing’’. New River Mines 


. .in use over 5 years, and our pump tender wonders 
at the lasting quality of Deming Pumps’’. LaColle Mines 


**. . .do not cost a penny for repairs, the only upkeep 


expense being the packing’’. Winifrede Mines 
**. . .fully convinced they are the ‘‘best pumps in the 
world’’. Black Hawk Mines 


‘*. | .we doubt if there is another pump of this style 
that would stand up under the hard service as long as 
this pump has’’ Borderland Mines 


THE DEMING CO., £«. 1880 SALEM, O. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Pittsburgh, Harris Pump & Supply Denver, Hendrie & Bolthoff 
Chicago, Henion & Hubbel New York, R.B.Carter Co. 
Charleston, Charleston Elec. Supply Co. 
uisville, Laib Co. 
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CHARLES E. GOLDEN 
President and General Manager 


4100 GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


ENGINEERS 
Think This Over 


Mr. Golden says: “Don’t be content with Pop 
Safety Valves. In the event of a ruptured boiler tube 


Life and Property Insurance Valves 


“Every Valve with a Positive 


Guarantee” 


“Hosts of References” 


“Double Extra Heavy Valves” 


or steam pipe they are useless to control the rush 
of steam from all your boilers through the break. 
Think of the chance you take in not preventing 
this possibility.” 


The big iron and steel plants, realizing the 
importance of protection against this danger of 
shutdown and disaster, have installed. 


Automatically cut out a boiler the instant 5. Positively prevent backflow of steam 
that a tube ruptures or other internal break into a cold boiler. 
occurs. 6. Can be closed by hand, like ordinary 
2. Automatically cut off the steam flow stop valve, and arranged with “combination 
from every boiler the instant that a steam feature” 


to open valve like regular gate or 
globe valve. 

7. Can be tested in service from the boiler 
room floor. 
4. Automatically cut in a boiler, making 8. Double Corliss Dash Pot that cushions 
accidents due to inaccurate steam gage in opening and closing. 
impossible. 9.- Cannot pound, spin, stick or chatter. 


pipe bursts. 
3. Automatically equalize the pressure be- 
tween all boilers. 


“No Shut-Down When a Tube Bursts” 


Golden - Anderson 
Automatic Cush- 
ioned Water Pres- 
sure Regulating 


Valves 
Will establish 
ositively steady 
reduced water 
pressure. 
Easily adjusted 
from the outside. 
Fitted with pat- 
nted safety pis- 
on to remove 
langer of high 
pressure from 
reaching low 
pressure side. 
Cushioned by 
water and air. 
No shock in seat- 
ing. Sizes to 30in. 


NO 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Pat. Automatic 


Patented Automatic Cushioned 
Altitude. Float Valves 
Controlling 
Valves Will posi- 

tively keep 

automat- 
ically 
weaker heights. 
electric- Cushioned 
against 
from 
distant ‘ith 
points eli 
and by swiveling 
or 
Globe up 

to 30 in. 


Angle or Globe 
up to 24 in. 


FLOATS OR FIXTURES 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Patent Cushioned Water Service Valves 


1. These valves 
are especially de- 
signed for fire 
protection to 
quickly build up 
full water pres- 
sure. 

2. Can be opened 
and closed in- 
stantly from 
distant points by 
electricity. 

8. Current is on 
only a few sec- 
onds thereby 
preventing waste. 
4. Can be fitted 
with either d.c. 
or a. c. solenoid. 
5. Perfectly \ 
cushioned by wa- oy. AUTOMATIC 
ter and air. ? CUSHIONEL 
Positively noFf 
metal -to-metal 
seating. 

6. Can be closed 
by hand. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Pat. Cushioned Combine Throtte Patent Automatic 


and Automatic Engine Step Valves Double Cushioned 


i—Can be oper- | Check Valves 
ated by electric- 


ity from distant 
points, insuring 
instant checking 
of steam to run- 
away engine, or 
any part of the 
entire plant pip- 
ing system. 


2—Equipped with 
double Corliss 
Dash Pots. No 
chattering, 
pounding or 
sticking is pos- 
sible. 


3—Double extra 
heavy construc- 
tion; occupy 
minimum head 
room, 


i—Sizes up to 
20 inches. 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1304 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg h. Pa. 
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—for the man who 
wants to know— 


Circular 1648 


| 


This circular was prepared 
for the man\|who wants to 
know exactly what he buys. 
We welcome this class of 
buyer, because the Baldwin- 
W estinghouse Barsteel Loco- 
motive has a real story of 4 
merit behind it. 


The story of its” design, construction and use is told in 
Baldwin - Westinghouse Circular 1648, which will gladly be mailed upon request. 
Barsteel Trolley and 
Storage Battery Loco- 
motives are built in many 
sizes for every mining 
Service. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, | Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Metal Mine 
Electrification 


G-E Electrified Automatic Main Hoists—Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Company, Arizona 


Dependable 


The continued maximum efficiency se- 
cured because of the durable and safe 
operation of G-E motor-driven electric 
mine hoists, is proving the dollar-earning 
and dollar-saving capacities of this equip- 
ment. 


The General Electric Company has in- 
stalled over 180,000 h.p. of successful 
electric motor drive for mine hoists—in 
units of 5,000 h.p. down to 250 h.p, 


Bulletin Y-1111A gives a partial list of 
these G-E installations, and data of 
particular interest to you about their 
work. Write for it 


G-E 875 h.p. Alternatina-current Motor geared to Mi i 
of Oliver Iron & Mining Company, Renwood, = 


| General@Electric 


General Office C 
Schenectady, NY, oO * any all loge 


Electric Hoists 

> 
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Weighing Service 


Accuracy, definite records, knowledge instead of guesswork are details of 
weighing service that every operator hopes to get from his scale equip- 
ment. But with the human element which enters into most weighing, these 
desirable results are often hard to attain. 


Hundreds of large coal companies have put their weighing on the basis of 
knowledge and accuracy by using Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording 
Machines. The element of human fallibility never interferes with accu- 
racy. Cars cannot come too fast, and the machine never delays production 
by tying up cars at the scales. 


Economy and accuracy are only two of the details of value in Streeter- 
Amet equipment. May we point out the others? 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 
4101-4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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mine 


of air at the inlet was 


antity 
the total qu ae beyond the last 
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entry. The quantity 


room turned, and in the ¢ 


A Clean Inspection Report Always for 


UCKEYE FA 


Buckeye Fans put the mine on a safety basis and increase the out- 
put per man owing to an abundant supply of fresh air. After firing, 
Buckeye enables the men to go back to their work quickly as it clears 
out the smoke with a very little waste of time. Put a Buckeye on 
the job and keep your mine free from danger of gases, and at the 
same time have the best possible working conditions for your men. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DISTRICT AGENTS 


Cleveland, Ohio Clarksburg, W. Va. Connellsville, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Huntington, W. Va. Hazard, Ky. 
Toledo, Ohio Morgantown, W. Va. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
188 North Clark Street, 258 Candler Annex, 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
324 Monadnock Block, 17 East Rich Street, 
Chicago, Ml. Columbus, Ohio 
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Mancha’s Electric Mule 


MANCHAS ELECTRIC MULE 1 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representatives In All Principal Cities } 
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A Drill for Every Duty 


HE Ingersoll-Rand Company manufac- 
oC tures a very wide variety of rock drilis 
J from the little 2114-lb. BAR-33 “Jack- 


hamer” for light work around industrial 
plants to the large 1250-lb. K-64 Sub- 
marine Drill—and everything in between. 
Each of the many machines is designed for 
a specific duty and the entire range of 
drills covers every phase and type of rock 
drilling. 

I-R engineers are always ready to consult 
with you on your particular rock-drilling 
problems and suggest the type and size of 
machine that will do your work most effi- 
ciently. 

It will pay you to get the right drill for 
your job and to remember that drill makes 
a drill for every job. 


Request descriptive bulletins 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York 
Offices the World Over 
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During the Exposition just closed at Cleveland, Ohio, we 
received names of over 200 operators inter- 


ested in “OUR” products. 


That speaks well for machinery of proven merits. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


BUILDERS OF COAL MINE MACHINERY, HOISTING 
AND TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining | Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments. via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


anecter NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Prospecting Drills 
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Universal Shortwall on a Running Cut in a W ide Room 


For Lower Costs— 


THE UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


The performance of the Universal Control Shortwall has brought out Write for this: 
many notable things about this new coal cutter. One thing is its low rite for this: 
maintenance cost. 


Analyzing the Universal Control you are quick to discover the reason. 
It is evident that everything which the earlier Goodman Shortwalls did 
may be done by the Universal Contro!—and done more easily, smoothly 
and quickly. 


Power on both rope drums has increased its flexibility and has added 
speed. 


What is more, the variable speed control, which automatically regulates 
the high and low speeds of both rope drums, assures smoothness and = jf you are looking for ways 
exact adaptability to conditions. to reduce your operating costs 


The combination of speed and smoothness in cutting enables the Uni- book, Namie he” 
versal Control to do increased work with less effort—and that means ‘ 
reduced maintenance costs. “Send Book 222-M” 
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Now Ready for Distribution 


ac Allis. 


alm ers This new publication 


contains capacity tables, 
ROD MILL clearance sketches an 


other information regard- 
ing 


Bulletin 1821 ROD MILLS 
Send for Copy 


Pumping Engines-Centritugal Pumps 
Gas and Oil Engines 


Steam and Electric Hoists 
Hydraulic Turbines 


Crushing and Cement Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


A MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


LIDGERWOOD 


MINE HOISTS 


Electric built in any size Steam up to 1,000 H.P. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
Electrical — Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Tur M 


We build mine hoists in types and 
sizes to meet every requirement of 
mine service. 


ECONOMY IS THE KEYNOTE 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION ,OF 
LIDGERWOOD HOISTS. 


The design, material and workman- 
ship are the best obtainable. 


The result is a smooth running, well- 
balanced hoist, with internal friction 
im, reduced to a minimum, giving the 

= greatest rope pull for the power ex- 
pended 


DOUBLE CYLINDRO-CONICAL DRUM THIS IS TRUE ECONOMY 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty st, New York 


* Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago * Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles ~ Seattle London, England 
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The Pyramids of Gizeh 


Herodotus records that 100,000 workmen 
toiled for a generation to build the great 
Pyramids of Gizeh, tombs for Egypt’s kings. 


Cubes of stone as large as ten feet were 
quarried by driving wooden wedges into 
grooves in the rock and then soaking them 
with water. The swelling of the wedges 
cracked the stone which was transported 
to the Nile over mountains and valleys on 
water-bound, rock roads similar to mac- 
adam roads. 


Explosives have replaced slave labor and 
have made possible thé economical pro- 
duction of ore, coal, and rock products 
required by modern civilization. But in 
choosing the most economical explosive 
for each job there still remains an oppor- 
tunity to prevent waste. 


HERC 


Allentown, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


POW DERE 


Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


There is no explosive that is universally the 
most economical, but Hercules Special No. 1 
often reduces blasting costs. We have recom- 
mended it for several years because it con- 
tains about 35 percent more cartridges per box 
than 40% extra dynamite, which it frequently 
replaces cartridge forcartridge,thereby reduc- 
ing blasting costs approximately 25 percent. 


Hercules Special No. 1 contains nothing but 
the highest grade of standard materials. 
Its wide use for years is proof of its econo- 
my and dependability. We will gladly tell 
you whether it is suited for your work. 


Our new book, “Eliminating Waste in Blast- 
ing’’, was written to help you reduce blasting 


costs. 


Write to our Advertising Der art- 


ment, 934 King Street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for a free copy. 


ULES 


Louisville, Ky. 
New York City 
Norristown, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 


COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A.LESCHEN & 


Manufacturers with 69 years of practical experience 
Makers 


High Grade Wire Rope 
“for All Purposes 


INCLUDING 
Rope | 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Aerial Wire ope Tamways 
in various systems IM. * 


We will be _ to discuss wire rope and transportation 
problems with any one interested 
ESTABLISHED 1657 


ST. LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


te 


NEW YORK CHICAGO , 


The W-S-M Rollsright Gravity Car Tipple 


~ & 
> 


| Let No 
| Gravity Operating 
| Do Cost 
Your Except 
Work Lubricant 


A HIS is a sturdily designed machine consisting of simple sections, principally tee rails and angle bracing, 
: T wnich operates solely by gravity No outside source of power is required. No skilled labor needed. Cost 
of operation is confined to the lubricant only. The principle of operation is extremely simple. The center 

of graVity in the tube is offset from the center of rotation. This overturns and dumps one or more cars by 
gravity. Fly wheels store energy and bring the tube back to original position, ready to receive more cars. It 
will handle any coarse or fine ma erial wet or dry. Installations in successful operation for three years. 


Send for Bulletin No. 68 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland.Ohio, U.S.A. 


Vid: 
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MINING PRODUCTS 


Front Connected 


That weird penetrating screech of the Federal 
Electric Siren-Whistle is loud and distinctive. It 
is far superior to the monotonous tone of a 


: Continuous production with maximum 
whistle and has replaced hundreds of them. Your 


men always hear it—it is never mistaken for any protection to your mine and smelter mul- 
other signal. It gets them “on their toes” in a tiphases (polyphase) motors against singie 
jiffy. 

= phasing, overloads, short circuits and 
The Federal Electric Siren-Whistle is quicker to st. wit! 
seach ahd easier te operate than any other signal. grounded cClircults, at Minimum Cost, with 
Its maintenance cost is only $2.00 a year. Push Iederal-National Multiphase Time Limit 


button control may be located at any point in 


; Powder Packed Renewable Fuses. 
office or mine. 


The largest and best managed mining companies 
in the United States use the Federal Siren- : , 
Whistle. Made in several sizes and in models so and switchboards. Long time element— 
that the proper one can be selected for any re- wider range than any other protective de- 
quirement. Get a Federal Siren-Whistie—the 
better signal for less money. Write today for 
full information and prices. prices. 


Fits your N. E. code fuse plugs, panels 
vice. Write today for full information and 
Federal Electric Company 


8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 


130 West Srreet 9| New Montcomery STREET 
New York City San Francisco, CA.IF. 


Branches in All Large Cities 


\ 
i 
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ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
Genera | Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


WIRE 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 


posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing, screw stock. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Electric Hoists Working Cver Acid, Steam and Vapors must 
have Reliable Drives, which do not ‘Deteriorate while Standing 


Communicate with our users as to the results of our service 


MORSEACHAIN GO. quack. N 
Address Nearest Office 


ATLANTA,GA3,702 G Earl ScattS Go MINNEAPOLIS, Al3 Strang- Scott Mig.Co. 


BOSTON MASS. Milk Street. WMONTREAL, St.Nic “Toronto, 
CHARLOTTE, NC. 1404 Commercial Bank Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 

CHICAGO, ILL? Merchants L.& Bids. 'PHILADELPHI PA. 


CLEVELAND, OH meers © Bld TTSBURGH, Westingho 
DETROIT Cor. 8th. and Abbott ste iN iF BANCISCO, CAL. Monadnock. Bidg, 
SAS Figance Bid: IS, MO. [Chemical Bldg. Morse Engineering Co. 


‘*MORSE”’ is the guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


| | 
| 
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Indices 
®Dynamite Mills 

© Black Powder Mills 
° Distributing Magazines 
Blasting Accessories Works 


One Day’s Interruption 
in Your Working Plans Costs—? 


UNDREDS and thousands—and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars can be lost by the failure of explosives to arrive 
on time. 
But with du Pont Service extending to every section of the country 
—no mine, no quarry, no engineering project need for one moment 
be held up through delay in receiving explosives. 
Located at strategic points from coast to coast are twenty-four 


Branch Offices: - du Pont dynamite and black powder mills constantly supplying 
ae. ee blasting materials to magazines—the distributing points from which 
nl ei 2 explosives may be procured within the briefest possible time. 
ae {oa Such efficient distribution eliminates storage and transportation 
Huntington, W. Va. costs. Du Pont magazines are your storage plants until such time 
as you need explosives. 
| Soo gl ae With the reputation of leadership in the Explosives field, based 
San Francisco, Cabt on 120 years of experience, du Pont is still furthering Industry’s 
Scranton . . Pa. progress by anticipating her future needs. But today’s needs are 
a to be met—and du Pont can and is meeting them. 
Springfield . . IIL 

Du Pont Products Exhibit E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


lantic City, N. J. . 
Explosives Department 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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“A ten-ton steam roller 
| didn’t even dent the shovel” 


CONTRACTOR down in North Carolina* requested a 

sample of the H. K. Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovel. 

He specified no particular type. So a sample of the regular rail- 
road shovel was sent to him. 


This shovel was not suited to his needs. He ‘was building 
asphalt roads, and wanted a shovel with a flatter blade that 
would scatter the asphalt. 


So he tried to flatten the blade of the shovel that was sent 
him. First, he used a hammer, but could make no impression 
on it. Then he placed that shovel upside-down on a concrete 
roadway, and had a ten-ton steam roller pass over it four times 
with no apparent effect. 

He then requested that ‘‘a special flat shovel be made up to 
meet his requirements, as it was impossible to change or damage 
a finished Mo-lyb-den-um Shovel.’’ 

Comparative tests have proved Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel 
Shovels to be two to siz times stronger than any other shovels 
made. They are also far lighter for a given strength. 


Write today for folder showing the application of Wood’s 
Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovels to all mining needs. 


THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio La U.S. A. 


Name on request 


Wood's Shovels 
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JUDICIAL DETERMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES 


NDUSTRIAL strife and industrial prosperity do not 
IE hand-in-hand. A country is most prosperous 

when its industrial machinery is in continuous oper- 
ation. 

Continuous large production means lower cost, lower 
prices and greater consumption. The lower the price 
of commodities, the greater the purchasing value of the 
wages which are paid for production. Every interrup- 
tion to the productive machinery of a nation adds to the 
cost of commodities and reduces the actual value of 
wages paid. 

Waste of industrial power whether caused by strikes 
and lock-outs or by industrial stagnation is equally a 
burden upon the wage-earner. Business stagnation 
usually comes from causes which are remote and hard 
to remedy. Prices so high that the market is unable to 
absorb the product and foreign competition able to con- 
trol our markets are among the chief causes of business 
stagnation. 

Labor disputes usually grow out of a desire on the 
part of wage-earners to secure better working conditions 
or to increase wages. These purposes are laudable, should 
not be discouraged, and should in every way be met 
in a fair spirit in accordance with the law of the land 
and acting under its control. 

In the past, strikes have been the weapon in the hands 
of labor with which to force its demands. In every 
other field of controversy disputes which cannot be other- 
wise adjusted are necessarily submitted to courts for 
decision. 

Labor disputes have been put in a class by themselves 
and the proposals of having these disputes settled by 
judicial methods have been opposed first by the em- 
ployers when they believed they had the power to con- 
trol and later by the labor unions when their power 
grew to the extent where they felt able to coerce the 
employers. 

Industrial disputes paralyze a nation’s industry, 
waste millions of dollars and frequently endanger the 
lives and health of the people by cutting off the supply 
of food and fuel from large centers of population to 
which the flow must be continuous if suffering is to be 
avoided. 

Individuals who interfere with the public peace in 
attempts to settle their own controversies are thrown into 
jail because they disturb the public tranquillity, although 
their controversy is of but local interest and affects but 
a very few of the people. 

The public interest in personal controversies is nothing 
like so great as it is in industrial disputes. Disputes 
between individuals over the title to property or the ful- 
fillment of a contract affect only a small portion of a 
community, whereas industrial disputes which directly 
affect the prices of commodities are of much more 


vital interest to the publie than personal disputes which 
must go to the courts for decision. 

Mrntne ConGreEss JOURNAL believes that both sides to 
these controversies have been wrong in that there would 
seem to be no disputes affecting public interest which 
should not be decided under the law of the land and by a 
judicial body. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 


HAT STOCK dividends are declared by a corpo- 

| ration for the purpose of avoiding taxation of its 

surplus is an erroneous conception of the purpose 

of stock dividends and is founded upon reasoning that 

is groundless. Legitimate financial reasons justify the 

practice of issuing stock dividends—reasons which were 

recognized long before income and profits taxation be- 

came a part of the fiscal system of the federal govern- 

ment or was even contemplated as a means of raising the 
major revenues for the support of the government. 

Susiness operations result in either a profit or a loss. 
A loss from the time of beginning the business results in 
the impairment of eapital. Conversely, a profit from the 
beginning results in the ereation of a surplus. A loss 
during any period of operations may wipe out a sub- 
stantial surplus. Thus, it is good business management 
to allow a large surplus to accumulate during periods of 
prosperity in order to offset losses incurred during 
periods of depression, so that the original capital may be 
carried unimpaired by fluctuating conditions. The 
larger the business, and the more extensive its operations, 
the greater the surplus needed. 

It is a difficult matter to determine what amount of 
surplus is needed to maintain a business on a sound basis, 
to provide for additional plants, improvements, better- 
ments, working capital, sinking funds, and necessary cor- 
porate activities, and to anticipate years of lean earnings 
which draw heavily upon surplus, or years of prosperity 
which require an extension of the business. It is there- 
fore a practical neeessity which causes a wisely managed 
company to constantly reinvest a part of its earnings in 
the business whereby it ceases to be liquid and cannot be 
distributed as eash to the stockholders. 

Technically, stockholders are entitled to receive all of 
the earnings as dividends; but sound business practice 
justifies the withholding of a portion of the earnings and 
the creation of a surplus. Seldom is the entire surplus 
held in the form of eash or its equivalent. Usually, it 
becomes a part of the fixed capital. Therefore, that part 
of the surplus which is added to the capitalization is no 
longer available for eash dividends. 

Under these cireumstances, a stock dividend distribu- 
tion is distinctly advantageous to the company. It serves 
a fourfold purpose: (1) the capitalization will more 
nearly represent the actual net worth of the business; 
(2) the surplus is reduced, and, to the extent of the 
amount of the stock dividends, is made unavailable for 
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cash dividends; (3) the physical assets of the company, 
built up by use of surplus, can be kept intact; (4) the 
price of the stock may be materially lessened so that em- 
ployes and the general public may invest and share in 
the prosperity of the company. Other reasons, of a 
similar legitimate character, might also be advanced. 
Contrary to the assertions of uninformed persons and 
propagandists, the distribution of stock dividends can- 
not be ascribed to any intention of avoiding the tax on 
surplus accumulated beyond ‘‘reasonable needs of the 
business’’ provided for in the 1921 revenue law. Under 
the ruling of the Supreme Court, such a surplus, if 
found, undoubtedly would be taxable whether capital- 
ized by a stock dividend or not. This misconception 
must be corrected, otherwise great injustice may result 
from burdensome, if not disastrous, taxation of surplus. 


ABOUT GOLD 


T MIGHT BE well for those economists who believe 
IE the gold standard and yet who argue that the 
present trend toward higher prices is based upon 
‘‘the realization that enough new gold is being added to 
the existing stock, not only to make possible a gradual 
return to a world gold standard, but also to tend to drive 
prices up again.’’ 
Mr. John Oakwood in Forbes’ magazine goes on to 
say: 


“This is one of the major explanations of why the World 
War is not being followed by a period of continued declining 
prices—the aftermath of all previous great conflicts. It is 
also one of the big shocks to unsound money advocates 
throughout the world, and particularly in Europe. Europe’s 
shortage of monetary gold, as a result of her loss of huge 
volumes to the United States, gave the unsound money advo- 
cates there some powerful arguments and also gave the gov- 
ernment finance managers some plausible excuses for all sorts 
of money misdeeds and heresies.” 


It seems to the Mrntna ConareEss JourNAL that the 
scarcity of gold in European countries has furnished the 
most conclusive evidence that without a suitable metallic 
base, no nation can hope to maintain its currency at par. 
The value of paper money throughout the nations of 
Europe are so nearly in proportion to the amount of 
gold held in reserve by each that it seems to afford a 
plausible argument, if not positive proof that public 
confidence in any currency practically ceases as soon as 
its metallic base has been withdrawn. 

This being the’ ease, it will be difficult to understand 
the indifference of many people to the importance of 
stimulating gold production. During the five years, 
1911-1916, inclusive, the average production of world’s 
gold was $459,000,000. During the years from 1916 to 
1920, inclusive, the average world production was 
$391,000,000, a net deficit of approximately $68,000,000 
annually, or $340,000,000 for the five-year period. 

According to the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, ‘‘a gold dollar in the vault is the basis of ultimate 
credit of nineteen to thirty-five dollars. Each gold dol- 
lar thus withdrawn necessitates curtailment of credit to 
that extent.’’ The shortage of gold production during 
the latter five-year period therefore ‘‘necessitates eur- 
tailment of ecredit’’ in an amount varying between six 
billion and eleven billion dollars. No one ean estimate 
the value of six billion dollars well supported credit 
money in the channels of European trade. During these 
same years, when the gold production was decreasing, 
there has been an enormous increase in the use of gold 
for purposes other than monetary reserves. The higher 
the prices the greater the amount of money in circula- 
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tion, the larger has been the demand for jewelry in 
which gold furnishes a very major part. 

During the period of the World War, according to the 
National City Bank of New York, the world’s national 
debts alone increased from $43,000,000,000 to nearly 
$300,000,000,000 at the end of the year 1920. 

With the enormous increase in world’s indebtedness 
and the enormous increase in business transactions 
throughout the world, a necessity is created for a largely 
increased gold reserve which can only be met by a steady 
increase of production. Surely this need cannot be met 
by decreasing production, increasing the use of gold for 
other than monetary purposes, and the tying up in our 
own banks of a gold reserve in excess of that which is 
needed to support the currency system of the United 
States. 

It will be well for the people of the United States to 
devote much attention to some plan by which our sur- 
plus gold may be made available in the stabilizing of 
European finances; to the decrease of gold taken from 
our reserve for other than monetary purposes and to the 
stimulation of our production of gold so that it may re- 
main at least normal and thus make possible the stabil- 
ization of the continually increasing world credit and 
currencies. 


BOTH PROSECUTOR AND JUDGE 


HE REPORT that progress is being made by the 

| income tax unit in the settlement of questions in- 

volved in the adjustment of tax returns for 1917 

and subsequent years should be welcome news to tax- 

payers who have been holding business activities in 

abeyance pending the determination of their tax liabili- 
ties and their claims. 

That many taxpayers have not fully understood what 
was required to substantiate the figures set up in their 
returns, and that they have erred, in many instances, in 
the selection of proper bases for their computations, is 
conceded. Such results could not possibly have been 
avoided in attempting to comply with new and complex 
laws which even the authors could not explain until prac- 
tical experience established precedents and demonstrated 
what interpretations should be made to make them fairly 
workable. 

Unquestionably, numerous cases lie dormant in the 
files of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in which tax- 
payers have made overpayments through ignorance of 
their rights under the law and unfamiliarity with the 
regulations and procedure of the department; and, as to 
these, the period of limitations may soon expire, although 
if they were properly analyzed, claims for credit or 
refund could be successfully prosecuted. Unintentional 
miscalculations, made in tax returns, have been in favor 
of the government probably in as many instances as they 
were in favor of taxpayers. 

The income tax unit oceupies, in effect, the positions of 
both prosecutor and judge, and therefore there should 
be no arbitrary juggling of figures or factors by govern- 
ment agents either for the purpose of swelling the 
amount of additional taxes to be assessed or for the pur- 
pose of defeating claims for refund or credit of over- 
payments, and taxpayers should receive every considera- 
tion consistent with public policy. 

The huge task with which the income tax unit has been 
confronted has no parallel in the history of the country. 
This task has involved the training of a vast organiza- 
tion, and the building up of the various divisions of this 
organization to the point where the unit as a whole could 
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function effectively necessarily has been a slow process 
due in part to the frequent loss of key men who are 
called to private employment by the tempting remunera- 
tion offered. 

In the completion of its task in connection of cases 
arising under the revenue laws of 1917 and 1918, the 
unit should carefully avoid the exercise of arbitrary 
judgment in the determination of controversies, even 
though some action may be necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the government against the running of the 
statute of limitations. No taxpayer should be compelled 
to pay a purely arbitrary assessment based upon a record 
that is incomplete because congestion in the unit has 
prevented earlier action on the case, and no case should 
be closed in favor of the government by the use of mathe- 
matical formulae which involve questionable assump- 
tions. No final determination should be made which can 
not be justified by established rules of equity and law. 


WAGES AND THE GOLD STANDARD 


T WILL NOT be contended that the wages of the 
| Res ean, or should, at all times be held to that 
level which will permit the operation of the average 
gold mine, but it is contended that there must be a gen- 
eral relation between the average wages paid throughout 


the world for similar service and the wages which are, 
or have been, paid in the production of the world’s gold 
supply. It may be questioned whether at this time the 
world is on a gold standard, but it is insisted that that 
part of the world where credit currency can pass at any- 
thing like its face value is based upon the gold standard. 

Theoretically the gold standard is based upon the 
average cost of gold through that period of years in 
which the largest part of the world’s gold has been pro- 
duced. Lineoln once said that no country could exist 
part slave and part free. To paraphrase this statement, 
it may be said that no country can remain normal com- 
mercially and industrially where wages in one part of the 
country are radically different from those paid in an- 
other part under similar conditions for substantially the 
same service. The situation now prevailing at Butte, 
Mont., illustrates this point. There is an immediate de- 
mand in the copper mines at Butte for approximately 
3,500 men at gold standard wages. In the nearby coal 
producing districts of Wyoming are several hundred 
men out of employment the greater part of the time who 
cannot be induced to go to the Butte mines because of the 
artificially created high level of wages there prevailing in 
the coal mines. The same condition prevails throughout 
the nation as a whole. Coal mines of the east have ap- 
proximately 200,000 men more than are needed to supply 
the nation’s demand for coal. In the western states there 
is a demand for approximately 200,000 men at gold 
standard wages. The industrial progress of the west is 
being hampered because of this short supply of labor, 
while the industries of the nation are being charged the 
additional cost of coal necessary to furnish full time 
wages or at least a full time living to men who are only 
employed half the time or less. 

A solution of this problem will go far toward a solu- 
tion of the general problems which are now under con- 
sideration by the Fact-finding Coal Commission. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


O ONE will question the right of an individual 

to quit work, but many acts which are perfectly 

legitimate for the individual to do by himself 
become a conspiracy when done in combination with 
others. This is particularly true when these combined 
acts are for the purpose of intimidating or coercing 
others to their disadvantage. It is not a duty on the 
part of an individual employe, unless under contract, to 
remain at work simply because his failure to work will 
effect an injury to another, but the combined effort of a 
number of men to strike, which is intended to and which 
will necessarily, work an injury to another for the pur- 
pose of coercion or intimidation, is fundamentally a 
conspiracy. 

A strike is a concerted and simultaneous withdrawal 
from employment of employes for the purpose of im- 
pressing some demand upon their common employer, in 
accordance with a previous determination either by 
those who strike or by their representatives. There is 
no such thing as a right to strike. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that ‘‘A 
combination which has as its object, or as one of its 
means, or which contemplates interference with or the 
interruption or obstruction of the United States mail, is 
a conspiracy.’’ This rule is laid down as against a com- 
bination of railroad managers who undertake to bring 
about the discharge of employes and thereby prevent the 
operation of mail or interstate business. 

lf this principle is correct as applied to employers 
it should be equally correct in its application to any 
other form of conspiracy that interrupts interstate busi- 
ness. If this jurisdiction exists in the Federal Court 
upon the matters of interstate commerce, it is equally 
under the jurisdiction of State Courts as applied to in- 
trastate business. 

This principle is clearly outlined in a decision by the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals, written by Mr. 
Justice Harlan, as follows: 

_“It is one thing for a single individual, or for several indi- 
viduals each acting on his own responsibility and not in 
cooperation with others, to form the purpose of inflicting 
actual injury upon the property or rights of others. It is 
quite a different thing, in the eye of the law, for many persons 
to combine or conspire together with the intent, not simply 
of asserting their rights or of accomplishing lawful ends 
by peaceful methods, but of employing their united energies 
to injure others or the public. An intent upon the part of a 
single person to injure the rights of others or of the public is 
not in itself a wrong of which the law will take cognizance, 
unless some injurious act be done in execution of the unlaw- 
ful intent. But a combination of two or more persons with 
such intent, and under circumstances which give them, when 
so combined, a power to do an injury they would not possess 
as individuals acting singly, has always been recognized in 
itself as wrongful and illegal.” 

THe Mrntne JOURNAL believes that every 
dispute which affects the public interests should be set- 
tled by a publie tribunal and that all parties should be 
required to submit their disputes for judicial determina- 
tion to some duly created body representing, in a broad 
impersonal way, the public interest. 

Tue Mrinrne Coneress JourNnat believes it is time 
that a proper distinetion be made between the right to 
quit work and tlie alleged but non-existent right to strike. 


— 
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SILVER AND STABILIZATION 


ERHAPS there is no one question which more 
p greatly affects the future of European finances 

and industry than the stabilization of the mone- 
tary systems of European countries. If it were possible 
to make available a supply of gold upon which to base 
an ample credit currency that would be the ideal solu- 
tion. As it is, however, with the United States holding 
40 percent of the total monetary stock of gold in the 
world, with the world’s gold production falling below 
the pre-war production level, with the present upward 
tendencies of price levels adding to the already prohibi- 
tive production costs of gold standing as a par to in- 
crease gold production throughout the world with the 
present world inflation and the necessity of large vol- 
umes of currency because of the higher prices and in- 
creasing volume of business, it seems apparent that 
many of the European countries now suffering indus- 
trial and financial stagnation cannot hope to acquire a 
sufficient stock of gold with which to stabilize and sup- 
port adequate currency systems. 

What then is the alternative? From time immemorial 
gold and silver have been regarded by the peoples of the 
world as best adapted for uses as money. The increased 
price of silver during the years 1919, 1920 and a part of 
1921, during which time credit money was permitted to 
circulate without much regard to its metallic backing, a 
number of European countries found it advisable to dis- 
pose of their stock of silver coin as a temporary expe- 
dient to meet existing emergencies, which left these 
eountries largely without any metallic money at the close 
of the war. 

These countries are finding it very difficult to do busi- 
ness with a very greatly depreciated paper cuyrency, but 
lack the means to secure a supply of silver for coinage, 
notwithstanding the very great advantage which could 
come to those countries by currency stabilization. The 
vast importance to the United States of the stabilization 
of industrial conditions of Europe cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

The great question then is—by what process can Euro- 
pean countries be supplied with and led to use the silver 
as a basis of their currency mediums. So long as the 
Pittman act is in effect, this is not a vital problem to 
the silver producers of the United States. The day is 
not so very far distant when the production of this 
country will be necessarily thrown upon the world mar- 
ket, which under present conditions would still further 
depress the price of silver. The industries of the United 
States will feel very keenly the effect of depressed silver 
prices upon the cost of lead and zine and other indus- 
trial minerals which comes in association with silver. In 
mines which produce these metals in combination with 
silver, and their number is very great, the reduction in 
silver prices must necessarily attach itself to lead and 
zine and those minerals which come associated with sil- 
ver. This will necessarily increase the price of lead and 
zine to the consumers of this country and the question of 
future silver markets then becomes a vital question to 
the whole country. 

The use of silver with value based on the gold stand- 
ard as a medium of exchange in European countries is 
therefore a vital issue to all of the business interests of 
the United States. While this country may well keep 
itself aloof from the entangling intrigues of European 


politics, it cannot escape the influence of world condi-: 


tions in finance and industry. 

Two committees are now engaged in an effort to solve 
some of these difficult problems. The first appointed by 
a conference of western senators which agreed upon the 
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following committee: Key Pittman, of Nevada; Thomas 
J. Walsh, of Montana; William H. King, of Utah; Sam- 
uel D. Nicholson, of Colorado. 

This committee organized by the selection of Senator 
Pittman as chairman and J. F. Callbreath as secretary. 

A committee has been appointed by the American 
Mining Congress consisting of C. F. Kelley, chairman; 
F. Y. Robertson, F. H. Brownell, Bulkeley Wells and 
Prof. J. W. Jenks. Readers of the Mintne CoNnGREss 
JOURNAL who have any suggestion to offer as a solution 
of the silver problem are urged to send their suggestions 
to this office and careful consideration will be assured. 


THE HOPELESS, THANKLESS TASK 


HE PUBLIC has never understood the coal ques- 

tion. Therefore, it has never felt any warmth 

toward the coal industry. But few coal men ever 

have studied seriously the point of view of the public. 

Therefore they feel a certain strong resentment of the 

constant public criticism. Thus the relations between 

the market and source of supply have been strained for 

some years. These have not been improved by the 

actions of the regulators who started out to destroy coal 
only to become its apologists. 

The Federal Coal Commission must step in between 
these irritable groups; try to reach a finding which will 
explain one to the other; and possibly set in motion 
those changes of practice which ought to remove the 
causes of friction. That is what it is supposed to do. 
That is what it will try to do. But, there are three par- 
ticipants in every coal transaction—the producer, the 
carrier and the consumer. If the commission finds a 
fault in any one of the three, it will but draw down upon 
its own head the hostility of that party. If it dees not 
find a fault, it will be accused of whitewashing the party 
who is supposed to be guilty, or it will be aceused of 
dodging the issue. It is most likely to be condemned for 
any kind of a decision it may make. Its only hope of 
escape is to rise above the quarreling rabble and to point 
to one new and outstanding truth with such vividness 
and directness that all must see it and be charmed by the 
boldness of the commission in announcing it. Since the 
changes of escaping condemnation are so rare, the com- 
mission -has truly a thankless job. Honest men must 
sympathize with it. 

Congress—wholly innocent of any intention to impose 
an impossible task upon anyone—instructed the Federal 
Coal Commission to report upon such matters as the 
‘‘methods of mining’’ and the ‘‘cost of production.”’ 
Naturally, the methods of mining must vary with each 
variation in the character of the strata above and below 
the coal. That is, there are so many variations from any 
method that the method itself is almost lost. Inevitably, 
the cost of mining must vary with each change of 
method. Thus there is and can be no single ‘‘cost of 
production.’’ There is possible, even, no close approxi- 
mation to a few simple groups of costs into which every 
man’s performance may be classified. 

The people, at the minute, are heartily sick of war 
talk; it brings back too vividly to their minds thoughts 
of the times they have lived through and which they 
are struggling to forget. The have quit going to see war 
pictures. They turn abruptly away from the doors of 
theaters where war plays are offered. They leave war 
books unsold on the shelves of the booksellers. They are 
tired of war. And with it, and because of it, they are 
tired of all history—of everything which has to do with 
the past. When the public has thus turned its back upon 
everything having to do with the past and when it is 
either living vividly in the minute or is dreaming of the 
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future, the commission must try to interest it in a review 
of the past of coal. 

Not to bother the public too much with stories of 
ancient history, the commission has decided that it will 
deal only with the record of the last ten years. It is 
asking miracles of the public to believe that, in its pres- 
ent mood, it will go back even ten years in the history 
of anything. It is asking miracles of the commission to 
expect that by a study of ten years only, it can get at 
the truth about coal. 

Ten years takes us back to 1913. That was a normal 
year. But, ’14 was disturbed by the declaration of 
war; we lost business and activities in coal were sub- 
normal. In ’15, we felt the pull of Europe for coal and 
our business began to be abnormal. It continued that 
way through ’16, and Then, was nearly 
normal. In ’20, we had the panic; in ’21 we had the de- 
pression ; and, in ’22 we had the great strike. Thus only 
two years out of the ten have been normal; the others 
have been subnormal or abnormal for various reasons. 

Thus, the commission is expected to take information 
of which 80 percent runs to one extreme or the other and 
out of it to fashion a story of what the normal coal in- 
dustry ought to be in peace times. No one but an ignor- 
ant man or a man of great moral courage would under- 
take such a task. It is impossible to suppose that any 
one of the eminent gentlemen selected to fill positions on 
that commission were ignorant of the task imposed upon 
them. We must, therefore, assume that they undertook 
it, knowing how hopeless an enterprise it is. 

Their willingness to sacrifice themselves in an attempt 
to perform a task which is palpably thankless and obvi- 
ously hopeless causes one, who stands by to look on, to 
raise his hat in admiration and to conclude that acts of 
patriotism are not wholly lacking in times of peace when 
great public questions need illumination. 


MYTHS AND MALCONTENTS 


2g F THOSE malcontents, those destructive critics of 
ie government and its methods, those red and pink 

and lavender tinted semi-socialists riding over good 
roads in cheap automobiles could be plunged back into 
the early days of our Republic so that they might see 
the labor and sacrifice and striving by which this organ- 
ized government was brought forth it would surely 
change some present popular modes of critical thought. 
If those of us who are prone to complain of our post- 
war burdens, a complaint which voices itself in every 
election by a vote which is neither for or against either 
party but is ‘‘agin the gov’ment,’’ could study some of 
the post-war burdens of the Revolutionary War we 
would not so curse the government when we sit down 
to dinner after a hard day with the Income Tax unit or 
feel such an unfavorable pang when we pay 10 percent 
tax on theater tickets. 

Yesterday I saw an old print of the operations of the 
first mint in Philadelphia, a: highly idealized picture 
with George and Martha Washington watching work- 
men with hand press break up family silver which had 
been donated by patriotic colonists, heirlooms which they 
had brought with them from England—their most 
priceless possessions—to give to this country its first 
coinage. We had no precious metal production then. 
We had no means of immediately buying silver and gold. 
This was the beginning of the financial system of a coun- 
try having a total stock of money on the first day of 
November of $8,438,661,623. As our major basis for 
comparison in the United States is in the dollar ratio 
this should be impressive. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


URING the two years prior to the passage of the 
D tariff bill we were constantly warned by gloomy 
predictions of what would happen to our foreign 
trade in case our domestic industry should be properly 
protected. ‘*‘You can’t sell unless you buy,’’ and similar 
half-truth slogans were continuously dinned in our ears. 
We may pass over entirely the fallacy of such reason- 
ing. It overlooks the real principle of protection, which 
is not prohibition but the purchase of foreign goods by 
American consumers at prices which are competitive 
with American cost of production. We may overlook 
the well-known economic fact that our imports have 
continuously inereased as our nation has grown, regard- 
less of the policy of protection of free trade which might 
prevail at the time, while the nature of these imports 
has decidedly changed under the respective policies. 
We may disregard the truth that our foreign buying 
power is entirely measured by our internal domestic 
prosperity which is based on production and not on 
retail merchandising. We may put aside all these facts 
while we view our tendencies and developments in for- 
eign trade since the tariff bill went into effect. The pre- 
dictions of all these ‘‘Gloomy Gus’’ prophets are not 
coming true. 


There is a bigger demand for foreign shipping bot- 
toms for export of American produce than at any time 
in the last two years. On the Pacific coast especially 
there is tremendous demand for bottoms for the export 
of agricultural products. The countries to which ex- 
ports are showing increases are England, Germany and 
South American countries, those whose trade we were 
especially warned we would lose. 

After the clamor has died down we find that these 
countries continue to buy from us as heretofore. 

They have tariff laws of their own. They didn’t ex- 
pect all of their anti-tariff propaganda to be accepted. 
They would not have respected us much if it had been. 
No nation long respects another nation which does not 
have a self-sustaining internal economic life. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


T WAS PREDICTED by the Congress 
[ soos some months ago that we were then enter- 
ing upon a new period of inflation. 

The adjustment of coal miners’ wages on the basis of 
the war peak level followed by the advance in the wages 
paid by the steel industry set the pace for a general in- 
crease in the wage scale which necessarily manifests itself 
in the price of the products of which labor is the most 
important cost. The average October price of all com- 
modities increased 6.7 percent over the previous month 
and ranged 17.5 percent higher than during October, 
1921. 

Higher wages must necessarily be offset either by in- 
creased efficiency or by higher priced commodities. Un- 
fortunately, higher wages mean decreased efficiency and 
the alternative of higher price levels is the necessary 
result. 

Blind indeed is the man who does not see that a uni- 
form increase in wage levels means a similarly uniform 
decrease in the purchasing value of the wages so ad- 
vaneed, excepting only that part which represents the 
original cost of the raw material used in production. 
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Industrial Issues Command Public Attention 


STUDY of more than 6,000 press clippings deal- government expenditures; tariff; standardization work 
ing with the activities of the Twenty-fifth Annual in reducing production costs; mine safety campaign re- 


Convention of the American Mining Congress, 
recently held in Cleveland, Ohio, indicates the broad in- 
terest in discussion of the issues considered by the con- 
vention. 

This study shows current interest, as indicated by 
space and display in newspapers, to be focused closest 
upon relationships between employers and employes, 


sults; and metal mine labor shortage. 


of them during the year preceding the convention. 


Coal and rail labor ; industrial cooperation; taxation and tember of next year. 


Presentation and discussion of these subjects at the 
Cleveland sessions followed close application by separate 
divisions of the American Mining Congress to each one 


The entire machinery of the American Mining Con- 
with issues connected with taxes and the tariff receiving eanieMpalbeseestesgs. Saar study of these issues, and 
ide biel additional conclusions gained, as well as reports of action 

Judging by the space and display given by the daily taken in the several directions during the year, will be 
press to the subjects discussed at Cleveland, public in- presented to the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
terest was scaled among them in the following order: Organization, to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., during Sep- 
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MINING INDUSTRY OF WEST IMPROVES POSITION 


General Renewal of Interest and Activities Noted by Observers—Labor Conditions 
Show Improvement---Many Mining Men Placed in State Legislatures and Ad- 
ministrative Offices by Recent Balloting 


ONDITIONS affecting the west- 
ern mining industry as a whole 
are more favorable than for many 
months, according to the opinion of ob- 


servers who are intimate with current 
developments. 


NOTEWORTHY CHANGES SEEN 


Renewed interest and activity among 
owners of zinc, lead, manganese and 
tungsten properties and some relief in 
labor shortage are noteworthy recent 
changes in mining condition in the West. 
Advanced lead prices are having effect 
on silver production, resulting not only 
in reopening of old silver lead properties 
but work on new prospects. The en- 
larged activities are increasing demand 
for labor in the aggregate, but the sup- 
ply has been measurably increased by 
the release of men from public work, 
such as highway building, and from 
ranch work, due to winter. Not all mines, 
however, have full quotas of labor, some 
states lacking a thousand to two thou- 
sand men. The copper mines are said to 
be generally supplied. 

Mining men and organizations are 
prepared for possible attempts to enact 
radical and adverse laws in the state 
legislatures which meet early in the year 
in Western states. Some fear exists of 
radical labor agitation, but such troubles 
will be local and can probably be averted. 

It is said, too, that shortage of cars 
has had effect on some sections, but ex- 
perienced observers fail to see that such 
shortage is radically hurting the indus- 
try, although local situations are tense 
in some cases. 

The Colorado election was a victory 
for mining, which in many districts is 
100 percent improved over 1921, when 
zine, lead, tungsten, manganese and the 
radium minerals were all exceptionally 
low in quotations. Labor is now stabil- 
ized with room in Colorado for one thou- 
sand to two thousand more men who un- 
derstand mining. The advance in wages 
over last year is 50 cents per shift. 


“CoME-BACK” FOR MINING 


A constitutional amendment to reap- 
portion seats in the state legislature on 
the basis of the 1920 population was de- 
feated by a two to one vote. Even Den- 
ver—which would have gained at the ex- 
pense of the mining counties—voted 
against the proposition, believing that 
mining in 1923 will stage a phenominal 
“comeback.” 

Senator W. E. Renshaw, of Idaho 
Springs, who holds over, will be chair- 


man of the Mines and Mining Committee 
in the Senate, while Senator John H. 
Slattery, a prominent miner and leaser 
of Silverton, was complimented with an- 
other election. 


There is a noted interest in the appli- 
cation of electricity to ore treatment, as 
Colorado is able to furnish any quantity 
of “power” at a reasonable cost. 


Utah did not elect any mining men to 
state offices this fall on the face of the 
present returns. Ernest Bamberger, 
who is general manager of the Ontario 
Silver Mining Company and a director 
of the Utah Chapter, was nominated for 
the United States Senate on the Republi- 
can ticket, but as the situation now 
stands was defeated by Senator William 
H. King. Senator King is an attorney 
by profession, but his financial interest 
in Utah mines and his law firm, which 
also includes Representative E. O. 
Leatherwood of Utah, handles a good 
deal of mining business. Representative 
Don B. Colton of Utah, like Senator 
King and Mr. Leatherwood, is an attor- 
ney who lives in a region of great min- 
eral potentialities with improved trans- 
portation—the Uintah Basin of eastern 
Utah. Several mining men will sit in the 
next state legislature. 


A NEw OPPORTUNITY 

Montana is beginning to see the light 
of day in regards to public sentiment 
looking with favor upon the mining in- 
dustry, in the opinion of observers who 
have been studying the post-election 
situation. 

After two years of an administration 
which many have felt to hold a negative 
attitude toward the mining industry of 
the state, it is being stated by mining 
men that they will be given a fair oppor- 
tunity under the new order. 

In the vast majority of counties, legis- 
lators have been elected who are opposed 
to the tax program held by the head of 
the state administration and who favor 
an elimination of what are termed as the 
many expensive political boards which 
are a part of the present system. The 
general tendency on the part of the pub- 
lic as deduced from the election results is 
to hold the reins during the next two 
years so tightly that no machine will be 
allowed to spring up within the legis- 
lative bodies that might handicap the 
mining industry. 

Montana livestock and agricultural in- 
terests have suffered greatly during the 
past four years from drouth and mining 


and lumber interests have been ham- 
pered by financial depression. Taxes 
have crept higher and higher, and urg- 
ings of the administration have been to 
heap these taxes upon the mining inter- 
ests, attempting to make the agricultural- 
ists believe they would thereby lighten 
their own load. 

The Senator-elect, B. K. Wheeler, is a 
resident of Butte, Montana’s great min- 
ing center, where he owns a large hotel 
and other property. His election means 
a friend of the mining industry, and he 
is certain to give mining his most 
friendly consideration. 

MINING WELL REPRESENTED 

With Senator Key Pittman and Con- 
gressman-elect Charles B. Richards as 
its representatives in Washington dur- 
ing the next Congress, the mining indus- 
try of Nevada is well assured of its full 
quota of legislative attention at the na- 
tion’s capital. Both legislators have long 
been connected with the industry, having 
been operators of metal mines in 
Nevada. 

Col. James G. Serugham, Governor- 
elect, is a mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer, succeeds a mining engineer, Hon. 
Emmet D. Boyle, the retiring Governor. 
A. J. Stintson, Ed Malley and George A. 
Cole, all former miners, were reelected 
State Mine Inspector, State Treasurer 
and State Controller, respectively. All 
other state officers and many members 
of the legislature have been more or less 
connected with mining, that being the 
principal industry of Nevada. 

Industry, as a whole, and many lead- 
ers in the west are protesting much 
against the increasing loss to the govern- 
ment because of the great volume of tax- 
exempt bonds offered and absorbed. This 
annual loss is now about $120,000,000 
and represents the tying up of more 
than ten billion dollars in such securities. 
The effect of such a great loss in revenue 
is a matter of national concern, and the 
end is not in sight. P 

Yet, one industry alone—mining— 
would have suffered an annual, unfair 
loss, of probably $150,000,000, if the de- 
pletion clause had not been included in 
the revenue laws, as a result of the in- 
terest of the American Mining Congress. 

It is reported the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial 
Club is to sponsor a half-million dollar 
prospecting association, to provide with 
cash and supplies the men who are will- 
ing to go into the hills of Utah and hunt 
valuable minerals. 
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WESTERN RAIL MERGER HEARINGS HELD 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hears Testimony in Case Involving Relations 
Of Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Lines—High Interest Held for Mining 


IRING A HOST of intricate de- 
As arising out of efforts to break 

the relationship of the Central Pa- 
cific lines to the Southern Pacific System, 
the merger hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last month 
brought to Washington’s limelight a 
highly interesting industrial situation. 
Witnesses presented “strongest reasons 
for the rejection of the proposed tempo- 
rary lease of the Central Pacific lines by 
the Southern Pacific Company,” or 
“maintained” that the proposed merger 
“is a boon to the public interests,” as their 
position on the subject dictated. 

At the conclusion of one of the ad- 
vanced sessions of the hearings unofficial 
observers indicated their opinion that the 
commission would approve of the mer- 
ger under the provisions of the transpor- 
tation act, despite the fact that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 
directed that the merger be dissolved. 
This opinion, however, made no pretense 
of anticipating the commission’s action, 
for so many factors and variable details 
entered into the situation that only after 
deeper study will the decision be possible, 
and none at the time the hearings were 
held could forecast with certainty how 
the commission would interpret the re- 
sults of the study. 


Vast TERRITORY AFFECTED 


Territory including many of the fore- 
most mining districts of the west is in- 
cluded in the vast stretches tributary to 
the Southern Pacific, the Central Pacific 
and the Union Pacific, the last system 
seeking a dissolution of the merger. In- 
terest among the mining men, therefore, 
is high, for the vital issues of rates and 
service are seen by many to be on shift- 
ing ground. 

Previous to the opening of the hear- 
ings, the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress adopted a resolution 
expressing the opinion that, “It will be 
in the best interest of the public of the 
state of Utah and the metal mining in- 
dustries of this state that the ownership 
and operation of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company should remain as it now 
is with the Southern Pacific Company.” 

The resolution took the stand that dis- 
solution of the merger would 
“domination” of the state by the Union 
Pacific System, with the Utah basin, now 
without railroad facilities, most likely to 
suffer because of lack of encouragement 
for building of a railroad from the ter- 
minous of the Moffat Railroad in Colo- 
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rado. “It is the common experience in 
the mining industry, as in other business, 
that the development of new territory, 
construction of spur tracks, and the de- 
velopment of other railroad facilities is 
more readily secured where competition 
is present than under one railroad dom- 
ination,” concluded the resolution, copies 
of which were sent to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to state au- 
thorities. 


Protesting against adoption of the 
resolution, a statement was issued by 
the minority members present at the 
meeting when the action was _ taken. 
This protest states that the Southern 
Pacific system has not served the inter- 
ests of the mining industry of Utah; that 
the question should be given full and 
free hearing and consideration from the 
viewpoint of what is best for Utah, its 
citizens and industry. The statement is 
signed by George W. Lambourne, presi- 
dent of the Park City Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, and J. W. Whitehill, ore 
purchasing agent for the International 
Smelting Company. 


CONTRARY POSITION TAKEN 


A similar position was taken by the 
representatives of the Colorado Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Fred H. Wood, at- 
torney for the Southern Pacific, at the 
outset of the hearings, declared that his 
interests would move to strike the asso- 
ciation’s petition against the merger 
from the record, declaring, “Our ground 
is that the name of this association is 
merely an alias for the Union Pacific 
Railroad.” Edward F. Tredwell, appear- 
ing on behalf of the association, replied: 
“We will meet and rebuke that charge, 
and we will resist any effort to strike our 
petition from the record.” 

Petitions to intervene were filed by the 
Western Pacific Railroad, the Railroad 
Commission of California and Public 
Utilities Commission of Colorado and a 
large number of shipping interests in 
Pacific coast states. 

Louis J. Spence, director of traffic for 
the Southern Pacific, was the first wit- 
ness. He maintained that the Central 
and Southern Pacific lines had been inter- 
dependent for more than 50 years and 
that the earning ability of both roads 
depends upon complementary relations. 

“The unmerger means real competition 
in-Central-and Northern Califernia; two 
railroads where there is now one, with 
all which that implies,” C. R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad, de- 


clared in commenting on efforts to pre- 
vent the unmerger. 

“The natural result of competition has 
always been to stimulate the lines in- 
volved to the highest endeavor in serv- 
ice, attention to public interest, and pro- 
vision of facilities fully apace with the 
necessities of a growing territory with 
expanding traffic. It means a railroad 
eastward through Ogden in competition 
with the Western Pacific through Salt 
Lake City, the Southern Pacific via El 
Paso, Galveston and New Orleans, and 
the Santa Fe through Mojave and Albu- 
querque; nearly an ideal condition, calcu- 
lated to bring out the best qualities of 
each route. It means that a fourth rail- 
road, with vital local interests and no 
conflicting ideas, is added to California’s 
assets.” 


“MERELY A PAPER DIFFERENCE” 


The difference between the Southern 
Pacific and Central Pacific systems exists 
merely on paper as far as operating con- 
ditions and traffic movements are con- 
cerned, testified F. L. Burckhalter, as- 
sistant general manager of the Southern 
Pacific lines at San Francisco. 

He pointed out that the lines in Oregon 
and Washington would be completely sev- 
ered from the remainder of the Southern 
Facific system if the Central Pacific is 
removed from the coordinated relation- 
ship for operating purposes. 

The Southern Pacific stands ready, if 
its application for temporary lease of the 
Central Pacific be granted, to make cer- 
tain important improvements of facilities 
and trackage on Central Pacific lines, 
J. Kruttschnitt, chairman of executive 
Committee of board of directors, South- 
ern Pacific Company, told the Com- 
mission. 

“Whether unified control continues or 
ceases, capital expenditures should be on 
the Central Pacific to provide increased 
facilities for the handling of traffic both 
as to second tracks and facilities at im- 
portant traffic centers,” Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said. 

“It would seem to be folly to disrupt 
relations that have developed in 50 years 
of experience in operating these proper- 
ties unifiedly in order to make such a 
doubtful experiment pending the deter- 
mination of consolidation proceedings 
wherein under plans now before the 
Commission the retention of these lines 


as part of a single system is contem- 
plated.” 


A CLIMAX IN ALASKA’S DRAMATIC CAREER 


Government Forced To Sit Down at Foot of Wall That Has Halted Its Efforts To 
Link Private Enterprise with Large-scale Development and Mining of Alaska’s 
Coal——Barrier Built by Acts of Previous Administrations 


HE GOVERNMENT has given 
up efforts to link private industry 
with development of Alaska’s coal 
in the Matanuska field. After striving 
valiantly but vainly to find some “angel” 
to take over operation of the largest coal 
mine in the territory on a commercial 
basis, officials have decided that the coal 
will not be brought to the surface in 
quantity unless a_ national 
emergency arises to prompt 
the government to mine coal 
at any cost so that the Navy’s 
ships may be supplied with 
fuel from a source on the 
Pacific coast. These officials 
have come face to face during 
the past few months with un- 
impeachable evidence that pri- - 
vate capital will not enter into 
any agreement for develop- 
ment under present conditions 
with no assurance of a margin 
of profit. The high cost of 
mining, isolation of the beds, 
and other variables preclude 
possibility of any such assur- 
ance except in cases where op- 
erations of comparatively small 
scope deem it profitable to 
mine coal to supply demands 
within the territory. 


Loup CRIES ROUTED CAPITAL 

While announcement is being made 
of the government’s failure to link pri- 
vate enterprises on a general scale with 
operations in the Chickaloon field, where 
$1,500,000 has been spent in develop- 
ment, echoes ten years old bring up the 
cries made by alleged “conservationists” 
in days gone by. These echoes carry the 
wails and woes that were distributed 
over the country during the Roosevelt 
and Taft administrations when the peo- 
ple were told that “monopolies” were 
getting control of the Alaska coal fields. 
It was then that wholesale withdrawals 
and stifling legislation, accompanied by 
eccentric administrative plans, cut down 
whatever pioneering ambitions a risk- 
taking industry may have possessed. 
Fifteen years after this hue and cry 
succeeded in choking commercial develop- 
ment, the government finds itself unable 
to find one single company in all the 
United States that is willing to lease the 
properties that once were supposed to 
magnetize covetous eyes. 

The Chickaloon mine, around which 
the earth has been stabbed by diamond 


By Ira L. SMITH 


driliing in the efforts to find a more in- 
viting site for operations, has been given 
the cold shoulder by commercial inter- 
ests and now will be able to serve as 
nothing of more constant producing abil- 
ity than an underground storage plant 
for naval coal. 


THE NAvy’s VIEWPOINT 
It was a desire on the part of the 


government to develop a supply of coal 
on the Pacific coast for the Navy that 
drove the federal authorities with such 
determination into a study of the terri- 
tory’s deposits. This study was directed 
along two lines—efforts to determine 
mining conditions on one hand and qual- 
ity of coal on the other. Now the Navy 
stands convinced that the mining condi- 
tions are such that under none other 
than emergency conditions can opera- 
tions be carried on in large scale. This 
is not a situation calculated to warm the 
cockles of an optimist’s heart. But the 
Navy has gathered some cheer during 
very recent days when investigations 
into the quality of the coal are under- 
stood to have proven that the product 
of the Matanuska field can be used on 
the grates of the naval vessels. The 
recent tests under naval boilers of 5,000 
tons of washed Chickaloon coal, it is in- 
dicated, have proven to officials that the 
deposits do possess the quality which 
will permit them to stand as a source 
of emergency fuel for the Navy. The 
satisfactory result of the tests is the 
vital factor determining that the coal 


shall be kept in underground storage. 

Naval officials apparently are glad 
that the show-down has come, feeling 
that definite knowledge of what they 
might expect from the Matanuska and 
Bering River fields is the most valuable 
asset they can gain in their efforts to 
provide a supply of coal that can be 
rushed through to their boilers in times 
of emergency. Whatever ex- 
penditures have been made by 
the government in developing 
this knowledge, they say, have 
been well applied, according to 
the gauge of national safety. 

A history of the operations 
which have developed the 
knowledge now held runs back 
to the days in the last decade 
prior to enactment of the leas- 
ing act. Joseph A. Holmes, 
the first director of the Bureau 
of Mines, visited both the 
Matanuska and Bering River 
fields in 1911, giving his per- 
sonal attention to the problems 
which had been brought into 
the limelight by reason of the 
wail and woe sounded by al- 


‘The end of the Healy River spur of the Government railroad leged “conservationists” who 
in Alaska, showing the outcroppings of coal from which the 
territory will derive much of its domestic fuel supply. 


declared that the natural re- 
sources of Alaska were being 
gouged by “monopolies.” Dr. 
Holmes was impressed by the quality of 
the coals, but indicated that he foresaw 
the difficulties and high mining costs that 
would be involved in development work. 
and future operations. 


WHEN BaArRIERS WERE: BUILT 


The coal lands already had been re- 
served from entry when the leasing law 
was passed in 1914. In pursuance with 
this act, the known coal lands were seg- 
regated into blocks for leasing. 

Little or no coal mining had been 
undertaken by private enterprise when 
in 1915 the government entered upon 
its program to construct the Alaska 
Railroad. Withdrawals from entry of 
coal lands during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, followed by the clinching action 
taken during the Taft administration 
when an act authorizing the withdrawals 
was passed by Congress, had stifled any 
ambitions that may have exceeded the 
normal in their spirit and fervency, and 
the blocking off of tracts under the leas- 
‘ng act had not played the part of an 
inspiration to these ambitions, So, when. - 
plans for construction of the railroad 
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were laid, it became evident that coal 
would have to be provided. Importation 
was out of the question, because of the 
cost involved. 

To accomplish this result, the Alaska 
Engineering Commission entered into 
contracts with private enterprise de- 
signed to open mines in the Matanuska 
field. The difficulties which these con- 
tracting companies encountered caused 
them to cease their activities. One of 
the mines was taken over by the commis- 
sion and furnished the coal for the build- 
ing of the railroad. 


QUALITY OF COAL ASSURED 


The Navy had taken a sample of coal 
from beds further east in 1913, and, in 
efforts to stimulate development of the 
territory’s coal deposits, the commission 
ran its tracks to this point and began 
exploration and development work in 
that section, situated 74 miles from An- 
chorage, in the Chickaloon district. 

Four years later, in 1919, the Navy 
evidently realized that development of 
the Alaska fields was making such slow 
progress that its fond hopes for a Pa- 
cific coast source of coal were left hang- 
ing in mid-air and would remain in that 
position until the possibilities of the 
fields could be proven. Accordingly, in 
1920, the Navy Alaskan Coal Commis- 
sion took over supervision of the work 
on the Chickaloon mine, carrying on 
this work until May 1, 1922, when con- 
crete results drawn from the intensive 
studies showed that the time had ar- 
rived when a definite idea of the willing- 
ness of private industry to undertake 
continuation of the work must be gained. 
Since the Navy obviously was not the 
branch of the government to make ad- 
vances in this direction, the entire super- 
vision of the work was returned to the 
Department of the Interior in May, 
1922. 

The officials of the Department of the 
Interior then found themselves con- 
fronted with this situation: 


1. Because of economic and physical 
handicaps, private enterprise had re- 
mained aloof from the fields since the 
days when the coal lands had been with- 
drawn by the Roosevelt administration, 
through the period of enactment and 
early administration of the leasing act 
and down through to the present year. 

2. The Navy had carried its activi- 
ties to the point where industry had to 
be called in if possible, it being realized 
that the Navy Department could not 
logically engage in the coal mining busi- 
ness, and no funds being available for 
this additional development even had it 
been considered the feasible move. 


IN SEARCH OF INDUSTRY 


Immediately, the Bureau of Mines was 
deputized with the task of seeking to 


find some branch of private industry 
that could be willing to consider the 
matter of entering into this development. 
Hope that this search would be success- 
ful mainly was centered in the belief 
that the high quality of the coal and the 
amount of work already performed 
would offer sufficient inducement. 

Ten large coal producing companies 
of the United States were approached 
on the subject, and, although several 
studied the situation in degree, only one, 
the Lake and Export Coal Company, of 
Huntington, W. Va., saw possibilities of 
surmounting the handicaps. This com- 
pany was offered several weeks in which 
to make a study of the property and 
possible markets with the possible cul- 
mination of entering into a lease. 

The corporation made an _ intensive 
study of the situation, sending a corps 
of engineers to the Alaskan field, only 
to come to the conclusion that the cost 
of producing coal from the Chickaloon 
mine would be too great to allow of com- 
petition with coal brought through from 
the eastern fields of the states. 

Following decision of the Lake and 
Export Company to not take part in the 
development, the Bureau of Mines of- 
ficials found that not one single com- 
pany of suffiient standing and magni- 
tude to enter into the undertaking was 
willing to do so. 

Thug faced by a stone wall so far as 
further progress in that direction was 
concerned, the matter was allowed to 
rest- while the coal strike diverted of- 
ficials’ attention, until the decision 
reached very recently under which the 
mine will be transformed into an under- 
ground coal storage plant for the Navy. 

In addition to the Eska and Chicka- 
loon mines in the Matanuska field, two 
other properties—the Evan Jones and 
the Baxter—located on leasing blocks, 
have begun to ship coal 


NENANA FIELD HAS FUTURE 


Extension of a spur of the railroad to 
the Nenana coal field on Healy River 
gives promise of offering the territory 
its best immediate opportunity for coal 
to satisfy local demands at a price of 
comparatively low plane. The lignite 
and sub-bituminous deposits of this sec- 
tion appear to be on the threshold of 
the greatest amount of prosperity that 
yet has come to coal mining operations 
in the territory. 

A few companies have taken leases in 
the Bering River field, but to date the 
Bering River Coal Company has been 
the only one to urge its exploration work 
along, and the faults and other handi- 
caps encountered have halted extensive 
operations in this case. 

Throughout the whole history of de- 
velopment efforts in the Alaska coal 
fields runs the fact that the coal cannot 
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be mined at a profit unless sufficient 
market is provided, and that a sufficient 
market can only be provided if the en- 
tire territory takes on some semblance 
of general industrial activity. 


THE RESPONSIBLE FACTORS 

Those who have made a close study of 
the situation confronting the territory 
during the many sub-normal days that 
have followed the bonanza era, declare 
that two factors for which the govern- 
ment is directly responsible have brought 
about the conditions which have sprung 
up during that time and which now 
shackle efforts toward industrial resusi- 
tation. These are pointed out as being 
the responsible factors: 


1. Withdrawals and subsequent ap- 
plication of the leasing law in cases 
where the physical handicaps alone 
would have offered obstacles sufficient 
to tax the ability of private enterprise 
to operate successfully. 

2. The general scheme of administra- 
tion of the government’s affairs in 
Alaska under which a score or more of 
various federal agencies have come to 
play the part of so many superfluous 
cooks spoiling the broth. 

That the government during the last 
decade should have placed the restraint 
of withdrawals and the leasing act upon 
coal lands which no large coal mining 
company in the United States will under- 
take to develop at the present time indi- 
cates to observers that the policy initi- 
ated several years ago is obviously at 
fault. 


BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY 
LOSING MONEY 


on the closing months of the year 
1920 the British coal industry has not 
been puying its way, says Trade Com- 
missioner Dye, London, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. Losses 
began to make themselves manifest be- 
fore the government control ceased in 
the spring of 1921. During 1921 the 
coal trade shared in the general depres- 
sion and no profits were anticipated. 
The fact which is causing the most seri- 
ous concern at present, however, is that 
the trade has not been able to recover 
since the strike, and is not now making 
sufficient profits to form an adequate re- 
turn on the capital invested. 


RUSSIAN COAL TO ITALY—A con- 
tract has been made between the Russian 
Soviet Government and an Italian firm 
in Milan under the terms of which Rus- 
sia is to deliver 200,000 metric tons of 
coal and 30,000 metric tons of mineral 
oil, and the Italian firm to deliver rail- 
road material and machines for the 
naptha and coal industry. 
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VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF DULUTH 


Through this transportation center passes a vast portion of the mine and farm products entering into the shuttle-like 
movement of commodities across the’ lakes 


THE 


NY ONE WHO understands sim- 

ple arithmetic can readily grasp 

the fact that the coal industry has 
lost its balance. But it will require 
something more than simple mathematics 
to restore the lost equilibrium. As mat- 
ters stand, the facts are: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just finished a hearing in which the 
railroad men and the coal men gave their 
views of the questions of assigned cars 
and car distribution at the mines. Some- 
where in the hearing the old familiar 
figure came out that the bituminous coal 
mines of the United States have now a 
noted productive capacity of 19,000,090 
tons per week. The companion fact also 
came out, viz: that when we are moving 
to market less than 10,500,000 tons per 
week we are shipping more coal than the 
country can at the minute use. If these 
figures are correct, and there is no good 
reason to dispute either, they mean that 
the bituminous coal mine can produce 
today nearly twice as much coal as the 
country wants. Despite that fact, we 
have coal prices which are so high that 
the public complains about them and the 
coal operators resent them. 


Mystery Is ASSUMED 

Every statement that has been made 
about coal for the last seven years has 
had in it somewhere some reference to 
the fact that the bituminous coal mines 
are overdeveloped. And yet, while ad- 
mitting that coal mines have steadily an 
unused and unusable capacity, everybody 
assumes to see some mystery in the fact 
that for those seven years prices have 
been constantly high at the market. Of 
course, there is no mystery. The only 


STORY OF ONE 


By GrEorGE H. CUSHING 


thing is that, seeing the truth, we will 
not recognize it. 

Before, however, we can pin the bou- 
quet where it belongs we have to measure 
the extent to which prices are unusually 
and abnormally high at the market. We 
have so much ¢oal in the ground that we 
have mined out, since 1807, only about 
three-tenths of 1 percent of our original 
deposit. That leaves 99.7 percent of the 
coal still in place in the ground. With so 
much coal remaining unmined and even 
undeveloped for mining, it is perfectly 
obvious that if the business should ever 
become uniformly profitable, a flood of 
new competition would be invited in to 
destroy the profitableness of the mines 
already in existence. That is something 
which every operator of any experience 
knows as a result of his experience. 


ONLY MEANS OF SURVIVAL 


Therefore, it is known that only those 
coal operators who are good managers— 
who can put their cost of production be- 
low the point where it is possible for un- 
intelligent competitors to reach—can 
possibly survive and make any money. 
This means that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the very top price which can be 
charged for coal is just a little below the 
figure which would make the industry 
uniformly profitable. Also, coal prices 
can never go below a point where the 
best managers cannot make at least their 
cost of production. To go below that 
point would be to involve the whole in- 
dustry in bankruptcy. 

Thus it is obvious that if everything, 
outside of the coal industry, is all right, 
the maximum spread of coal prices ¢an 
only be between the points where the in- 


COAL MARKET 


dustry becomes uniformly profitable and 
uniformly unprofitable. There is no 
exact way to measure this maximum 
spread, but I am perfectly safe in saying 
that it does not exceed $1 per ton. 

In recent years, however, coal prices 
have been fluctuating freely over a range 
of $5 a ton, or more. This means clearly 
that everything is not all right, outside 
the industry. 


EXPECTED EFFECTS RESULT 


The high prices at the mine, however, 
have produced the exact effect which 
the operators of experience knew quite 
well would be produced. That is, high 
prices brought into the market a tre- 
mendous amount for new competition. 
While, therefore, the price was increas- 
ing the competition at the mine, and 
hence was increasing the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the mines, it was not 
increasing the amount of coal delivered 
at market. The mines were obeying the 
economic law and paid high prices for it. 

It is obvious that the reason coal did 
not get to market was not because the 
operators could not produce it but be- 
cause the railways were not able to carry 
it. That'is self evident. It seems almost 
a waste of space to say it and a waste 
of time either to write it or to ask any 
one to read it. 

The present purpose is not to argue 
that subject through to its logical con- 
clusion because a mere statement is suffi- 
cient. The real purpose is to show, by 
one concrete example, how by meddling, 
which brought bad management, the 
railroads have been allowed to deterio- 
rate into a position where they are un- 
able to carry the commerce of the coun- 
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try. It must, however, be understood 
that while this is typical, it is by no 
means a complete exposition of the 
causes of railway decay. It points to the 
character of causes without attempting 
a catalogue. 

THE LAKE ROUTES 

We have on the northern boundary of 
this country a series of five lakes which 
present to the nation a transportation 
route about 1,500 miles long. Gathered 
around the upper portion of those 
lakes are the farms which grow a 
great quantity—a major percent- 
age—of the food for the east and 
for Europe; the iron ore mines 
which supply easily 85 percent of 
raw material for our steel indus- 
try; and, the copper mines which 
supply a considerable percentage of 
our high grade copper. Around 
the lower end of the lakes are 
clustered 50 of our cities of largest 
population which must be fed and 
which have an_ insufficient local 
supply of food; the blast furnaces 
and steel mills which exist because 
of this iron ore; the centers of elec- 
trical manufacturing which depend 
upon copper; and, the coal mines 
which supply the grade of coal 
needed alike for the people of the 
east and the people of the north- 
west. 

On the lakes we have upwards of 
8,000 ships which, since 1871, have 
been carrying ore, grain, copper 
and lumber down the lakes and 
have beem carrying coal up the 
lakes. The same boat which car- 
ries one kind of traffic down the 
lakes is equipped to carry the other 
kind of traffic up the lakes. In the 
natural adjustment which has been 
effected through fifty years of ex- 
perience, the revenue that is neces- 
sary to the vessels is obtained, in 
major part, from the down bound 
traffic in many things, but, in essen- 
tial part, from the up-bound traffic in 
coal. 


A CALCULATED DEVELOPMENT 


To do the lake coal business we have 
equipped hundreds of coal mines in the 
east; have built up expensive carriers 
between the mines and the lower lake 
ports; have constructed enormous and 
expensive docks at both ends of the 
lakes; and, have accustomed the people 
of the northwest to use this particular 
kind of coal. The people of the north- 
west have, therefore, come to know that 
they are trading traffic with the people 
of the east. They are sending grain, 
ore, lumber and copper east. They have 
been drawing coal from the east. They 
have sold four things and bought one. 
They got a good grade of coal, inci- 


volved in traffic on the lakes. 
regular business of lifting ten-ton masses of iron 


dentally, at a reasonable figure but they 
have also and thereby cut the transpor- 
tation rate on everything which they had 
to move to market. 

One of the iniquities which the U. S. 
Fuel Administration foisted upon the 
country was the “zoning system.” This 
zoned certain coal out of the northwest 
and zoned certain other coal in to take 
its place. The whole new scheme was in- 
troduced, of course, as a war measure. 


A HUGE MAGNETIC ARM 


Loading and unloading devices of high ingenuity 
have been developed to handle the vast tonnages in- 


out of the holds of steamers 


It was meant only to supply temporarily 
the people of the northwest country with 
a coal which they could use in substitu- 
tion for the coal to which they had been 
accustomed. 

The Fuel Administration believed that 
this great shift of an economic center of 
gravity would have no after effects. As 
a matter of fact, it did have a very 
grave aftermath—the partial elimina- 
tion of eastern coal from that western 
market. It is hard to understand how 
far this has gone. It is impossible to 
say how far it is going. I am not, of 
course, discussing the competitive strug- 
gles between any two groups of coal 
producers. That is wholly beside my 
point. As to the merits of their respec- 
tive coals and as to the chances of suc- 
cess or failure of one or the other in con- 


This derrick makes a 
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quering that market, I have nothing to 
say. What, and all, I am talking about 
is the influence of this great and sudden 
change in the source of coal supply of 
a whole section upon that complicated 
lake transportation system which threat- 
ens to come about by the withdrawal 
from the lake traffic of a certain quan- 
tity of coal which customarily moves into 
the northwest. 


['HE EFFECT UPON INDUSTRY 

It is evident that if we should 
subtract the total upbound move- 
ment of coal from the lake trade— 
and we cannot understand what is 
going on unless we see things that 
way—we would rob all of the boats 
at once of any up-bound cargoes. 
The effect would be immediate. 
The vessels which have a certain 
fixed operating expense to pay 
would have to collect all of the 
money to pay all of their expenses 
from the owners of the down-bound 
cargoes. This would happen for 
the simple reason that they would 
have no up-bound cargoes. There- 
fore, that portion of the round trip 
rate which formerly was borne by 
the coal industry must thereafter 
be paid solely by the ore, grain and 
lumber industries. These shippers 
would have to pay all of the cost 
of maintaining the lake fleet. This 
would mean, of course, that the 
transportation charges paid by the 
down-bound shipper would in- 
stantly and automatically be in- 
creased. 

The effect in case of grain is 
easily understood and would be the 
most pronounced. The northwest- 
ern grain grower must sell his 
wheat in New York Harbor at a 
price which is in competition with 
the price at which the wheat of 
the world is offered for sale. 
Anything which the wheat grower 
pays for transportation he must, of 
course, deduct from the New York price, 
to get his “farm realization.” There- 
fore, any increase in lake transportation 
charges means an automatic decrease in 
the price of wheat at the farm. It is 
now evident that a loss of coal traffic on 
the lakes means an increase in the lake 
rates to every other shipment. Thus a 
destruction of the lake coal traffic is felt 
immediately in the purse of every north- 
western farmer. 


A UNIVERSAL BURDEN 
To a certain definite and marked ex- 
tent the same thing must happen with 
every other shipper of the northwest. 
That is, the ore rates—without any coal 
for the ships to move—must go up 25 
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cents a ton. Lumber rates must rise 25 
percent. Everything must pay more. 

The consequences, however, do not be- 
gin to end there. The railroads which 
serve the lower lake ports have likewise 
built up a balanced traffic. That is, they 
have carried coal to the lakes and have 
carried iron ore away from the lakes. 
They have, through 50 years, built up 
a system of rates which is closely com- 
parable to those on the lakes. They have 
modified both the coal and the ore rates 
because the cars have loads in both di- 
rections. If, therefore, the coal traffic 
is withdrawn, the railroads must in- 
crease their ore rates sufficiently to pay 
for the round trip of the car from the 
dock to the blast furnace. 

While we are talking about the conse- 
quences in that latter direction, we have 
also to take into account the fact that, 
through 50 years, coal mining corpora- 
tions of large size have been built up to 
supply this lake coal tonnage. If those 
mines fail to move by the lakes they 
must, to a certain extent, go out of busi- 
ness. They must write off to profit and 
loss the equipment which they have built 
up to serve the lake trade. 


A POTENTIAL DISASTER 


At the northwestern end of the lake 
route we have consequences from a trans- 
portation standpoint which are equally 
amazing and potentially disastrous. So 
long as eastern coal dominated the north- 
western market, the railroads had bal- 
anced traffic in that section also: they 
carried ore and grain to the Upper Lake 
ports. They carried into the interior, in 
the same cars, the coal tonnage which 
was to satisfy the needs of the north- 
west.. One set of cars served both lines 
of traffic. One set of engines hauled 
loads in both directions over one set of 
rails. It was a shuttlecock movement 
from point of origin to point of distant 
destination; the lake and rail lines joined 
in a traffic movement which made the 
utmost use of a given quantity of trans- 
portation facilities. 

However, when eastern coal was 
zoned out of the northwestern trade, 
other coal from other fields had to be 


had to be hauled was 700 miles. This 
brought into use, not the cars and 
engines which had been and still 
are being employed in the ore, 
grain and lumber trade, but a new 
set of cars and engines employed 
solely in the movement of coal from 
this new source of supply. The old 
cars and engines are still hauling the 
old commodities to the lake ports but 
they are going back into the interior 
without loads. This new coal movement 
is bringing coal from distant fields into 


this market in cars which are subtracted 
from the regular trade of those fields and 


are taking out of the regular trade engines 
which ordinarily would be employed in the 
shuttlecock movement between the docks 
and the interior. Thus there are not 
enough engines for the dock trade, there 
are not enough for the new coal move- 
ment. The natural result is that because 
of this waste of motive power, the whole 
transportation system of the northwest 
is suffering something which approaches 
a complete breakdown. Transportation 
facilities are lacking for the movement 
of everything. 


FARMERS BURNING CORN 

Because they cannot afford to sell the 
corn at the prices offered in New York— 
because freight rates are too high—the 
farmers are burning their corn for fuel. 
Because they cannot get transportation 
to carry their wheat to market, the 
northwestern wheat is rotting on the 
farm. Because the wheat is not moving, 
the price of food products in the east is 
so high that labor is demanding a con- 
tinuance of war wages. Because we are 
still having to pay war wages business 
generally is in the doldrums with a 
period of recovery decidedly uncertain. 
All of this goes back to an extremely 
faulty handling of our northwestern 
transportation facilities. The cost of 
labor at the mines—made high by the 
high cost of food and unionism—is mak- 
ing the price of coal high for the rail- 
roads. The high wages paid to the coal 
miner is compelling the railroad to pay 
high wages to its own employes. The 
high wages and the high cost of coal com- 
pel the railroads to charge high rates. 
The high rates are killing the traffic of 
the railways by discouraging the busi- 
ness men. 

Nevertheless, business has to go ahead 
regardless of the transportation embargo 
because the people of the United States 
must do business in order to live. As 
business tries to proceed upon any such 
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basis as this, it must charge high prices 
and, of course, the profit must be com- 
mensurate with the risk. That makes 
the earning capacity of money invested 
in ordinary industry considerably higher 
than the so-called “legal rate” which the 
railroads are allowed to earn on their 
securities. When business easily makes 
8 percent to 10 percent on its money, the 
business man is not going to lend money 
to a railroad at 5% percent. This means 
that business gets all of the money; and 
that the railroad is financially starved. 
Without money the carriers cannot ex- 
pand in the way they should to cope with 
the growing traffic of the country. They 
try to put up their rates so they can earn 
the money which they cannot borrow. As 
they advance the rates they put a further 
embargo on the traffic of the country and 
make it still further impossible for the 
farmer in the northwest to pay the 
charges and still get anything at all for 
his grain f. o. b. the farm. 


A COMPLEX SYSTEM 
Dr. Garfield, when he was United 
States Fuel Administrator, thought he 
was doing an extremely simple thing 
when he put into effect the zoning sys- 
tem which took one kind of coal out of 
the northwest and put another kind of 
coal in its place. Instead of doing a 
simple thing, he set in motion one of the 
most complex transportation systems 
that we have ever had to cope with; as 
a result of that complexity the whole 
northwest is facing consequences from 
which it will not recover for years, if in- 
deed it ever does recover. I tell this story 
of one market that we may learn one 
lesson—the tremendous consequences 
which can follow the least tampering 
with business’ adjustments. I have.not 
overdrawn this picture. I have just been 
over the ground. I have seen it all with 
my own eyes and I have measured conse- 
quences on figures supported by tales 
of human experience. This situation 
challenges the thought of the nation. 

The essence of the proposition is: The 
railroads have developed a case of exag- 
gerated inadequacy, due to many causes. 
They are not quite able to carry our com- 
merce. They must have such assistance 
as can be afforded by auxiliary carriers 
or our commerce must suffer a check. 
Those auxiliary carriers which are 
ready to function must be allowed to 
operate without restraint or restric- 
tions. If their success and efficiency - 
depends—as it does in this case—upon 
loads for the vessels being available in 
both directions, then anything which 
tends to prevent that loading is contrary 
to good public policy. That is, it tends to 
destroy the efficiency of the auxil- 
iary carriers which are most relied 

upon to relieve the rail carriers. 
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ACTION 
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WAR MINERALS 


CASES 


Many Claims Seltled Under Impetus of Amended Bill—Awards Total Approzi- 
mately One-Third of the Aggregale Sought in Claims—Commission’s Unexpended 
Funds Now Stand at Three Million Dollars 


AR MINERALS relief cases 
have been made the subjects of 
steady and continued action un- 


der tue provisions of the amended act 
which liberalized administration in the 
making of awards. This is indicated by 
the annual report of the War Minerals 
Relief Commission submitted to Con- 
gress December 4 by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

This report shows that the commis- 
sion has made recommendations in 310 
cases since the amendment went into 
effect. These claims, involving a total 
of $6,447,567, may be divided into the 
following classes: 

Cases upon which Secretary Fall has 
taken action, numbering 244, with 
awards totaling $1,671,971 made on claims 
with an aggregate of $6,447,567. 

Cases acted upon by the commission 
and now pending the Secretary’s action: 
These number 15, and carry recommen- 
dations for award of $41,367 on claims 
for $893,942. 

Cases numbering 51, which have been 
acted upon by the commission and are 
being held for acceptance or appeal be- 
fore being forwarded to the Secretary’s 
office; these involve claims of $436,409, 
on which recommendations for awards 
totaling $14,346 have been made. 

An analysis of the administration of 
the war minerals relief act since its am- 
plification through amendment offers in- 
teresting data for a comparison of the 
ratio of awards to claims. Under the 
law as it stood before amendment, the 
total paid out by. the commission 
amounted to practically 30 percent of 
the amount asked for in the claims upon 
which action was taken. Officials of 
the commission who have been studying 
the figures entering into the report sub- 
mitted to Congress point out that under 
the amended act the awards have totaled 
approximately 33 percent of the amounts 
asked in claims which have been han- 
dled. The two percentages are practi- 
cally identical, and this development is 
interesting in view of the fact that the 
amended act plainly liberalized adminis- 
tration of its provisions and the natural 
supposition would follow that an appre- 
.ciable increase in amounts paid to claim- 
ants would be the result. 

Officials explain the situation by call- 
ing attention to the fact that many 
awards made since the act was amended 
simply relate to the same cases previ- 
ously acted upon, the additional awards 
merely covering stimulation or other 
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foundations for claims extending back 
of the period taken into consideration 
when the original awards were made. 


A close study of the remaining claims, 
resulting in a more or less accurate ap- 
proximation of the total likely to be 
formed by their awards as indicated by 
averages made to date, shows that the 
funds held by the commission probably 
will provide close to the amount needed 
to satisfy the claims. At present, the 
commission has approximately $3,000,000 
to its credit, with claims yet to be acted 
upon totaling approximately $9,000,000. 
This indicates that if the prevailing per- 
centage in the neighborhood of 30 per- 
cent continues to stand as the ratio of 
awards to claims, the funds will be ex- 
hausted at about the same time that the 
last case is closed. 

In any event, it is certain that the 
commission will clean its slate by acting 
upon all cases as provided by the law. 
Should its funds be exhausted before all 
awards are made, those awards which 
stand within the margin of funds on 
hand and payments authorized by the 
commission will be provided for through 
the passing of a deficiency appropriation 
by Congress, it is indicated. 

Examinations by engineers in connec- 
tion with some of the larger claims on 
the Pacific coast that were not covered 
before the snows prevented further work 
will be made as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit. 


List OF AWARDS 


The following awards have been re- 
cently approved by Secretary Fall: 

A. H. Metzer and W. M. Blevins, Uni- 
coi, Ten., $699.20; Tri-State Chrome Co., 
Spokane, Wash., $9,086.19; F. M. Doak, 
San Francisco, Cal., additional award of 
$2,377.79; Carl Olsen & Oluf Olsen, 
Washington, Cal., $727.22; R. E. Noble, 
W. G. Hemphill & D. J. Sullivan, Rose- 
ville, Cal., $502.77; C. J. Shank, Edge- 
wood, Cal., $1,813.44; Owen Byrnes & 
Thomas Danaher, Helena, Mont., 
$2,070.23; Ralph S. Benett, Grants Pass, 
Ore., $426.70. 

G. C. Irwin, Ashland, Ore., $246.28; 
Daniel McLeod, Kerby, Ore., $437; G. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Holland, Ore., $252; S. B. 
Potter, Takilma, Ore., $2,855; William 
E. Davis, Bisbee, Ariz., $1,128.25; Wil- 
liam H. Monroe, Coloma, Cal., $425.55; 
Mike Hurley, Livermore, Cal., $213.75; 
C. C. Doran, Ocean Park, Cal., $250; 
John F. Temple, Pendleton, Ore., $741. 


The following awards have not yet 
been acted upon by the secretary: 


H. W. Guinan, El Dorado, Cal., $626; 
John B. Matthews, Santa Cruz, Cal., 
$719; Albert B. Puth, Holland, Ore., 
$144; Jeldness, Gustins & Frey, Medford, 
Ore., $401; Jeldness & Tainor, Medford, 
Ore., $214.30; N. W. Atkinson, Melrose, 
Mont., $1,404.05; Edwin George & Lee 
George, Gillette, Wyo., and Salem, Ore., 
$974; Seattle (B. C.) Silver Lead Min- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., $7,485.28; W. B. 
Mckenney & A. B. Leonardi, Lotus, Cal., 
$1,273.90; J. A. Gillis, Tuttletown, Cal., 
$109.84. 

Joseph A. Pratt, Tuttletown, Cal., 
$109.84; E. D. Hendricks, Yankee Hill, 
Cal., $260; Iron Clad Leasing Co., Butte, 
Mont., $3,891.93; Robert Raftice, Joy, 
Nev., $1,250; Wanderer Mining Co., San 
Rafael, Cal., $2,360.50; Jas. J. Cum- 
mings & Son, San Francisco, Cal., 
$2,122.40; W. C. Meler, Santa Marga- 
rita, Cal., $940.85; Alma Davis, Prairie 
City, Ore., $1,117.98; Wells & Pollock, 
Yankee Hill, Cal., $441; J. A. Mills, 
Etna Mills, Cal., $280; Joseph Delume, 
David Pease & Thomas Moran, Iowa 
Hill, Cal., $421.50; William Hunter & 
G. A. Wilson, Ft. Jones, Cal., $197; Dave 
Vanella, Nassau, Cal., $250. 


List OF DISALLOWANCES 

Recommendations for disallowance 
have been made in the following cases: 

Doak & Haw, San Francisco, Cal., no 
net loss; Grebenc & Fitzgerald, Valmy, 
Nev., not of commercial importance; 
Logan Rives, Los Angeles, Cal., claim for 
purchase of property; Aguilera y Com- 
pania, Santiago de Cuba, Cuba, a for- 
eign corporation and therefore not 
within the act; W. W. Coy, Geo. C. Cot- 
trell, Phil Emery, Geo. E. Smith and 
W. R. Miller, Powers, Ore., no attempt 
made to produce; Shirley Mining Co., 
Covington, Ken., losses not due to expedi- 
tious operation of properties; Timothy 
Pearson, San Francisco, Cal., no net loss; 
Gem Mining Co., Spokane, Wash., claim 
not of commercial importance. 

R. Kemp Welch, Talent, Ore., claim 
for purchase of lease; Welch & Horr, 
Talent, Ore., no net loss; J. S. Shepherd, 
Leadville, Colo., no additional award; 
Huntington & Brockway, Kernan, Cal., 
claim for debt to an ore-purchasing com- 
pany, which company was indebted to 
others, to whom reimbursements have 
been made by the government; P. J. 
Sullivan, Watkins, Ore., claimant merely 
prospecting. 


STATE EXTRAVAGANCES OFFSET FEDERAL ECONOMIES 


Vast Expenditures by State and Local Governments Burden Industry—Mining Com- 
panies Handicapped—Corporate Enterprises Generally Discriminated Against— 
Easy Market for Taz-free Securities a Controlling Faclor 


HE POLITICAL aspirations and 
personal ambitions of individuals 
connected wtih the thousands of 
state, county and municipal governments 
mainly are responsible for the increas- 
ing sweep of public extravagance which 
is surging across the country. Utterly 
oblivious of the effect of scattering the 
public moneys to the four winds, these 
governments, through the acts of the in- 
dividuals in whom their administration 
is placed, are burning the candle at both 
ends by laying an oppressive burden of 
taxes upon industry and at the same 
time and by that same act reducing the 
ability of industry to pay the increased 
levies because of the reduced prosperity 
involved. 


CoURSE OF DISCRIMINATION 


Were the costs of these extravagances 
leveled against the entire industrial 
framework of the nation by these smaller 
branches of government, the results 
would not be of so injurious an order as 
that to which they now belong. It is 
certain that if all phases of industrial 
activity felt these increased burdens 
pressing upon them with equal weight, 
the reaction would long ago have grown 
to such a degree as to call a halt in the 
flagrant spending of the public’s money. 
With the state, county and municipal au- 
thorities bent upon raising the largest 
amount of funds with the least com- 
plaint, it is only natural that they should 
choose those industries whose influence 
they feel the least as the butt of their 
activities. 

Thus, it happens that an agricultural 
community, in which mining is found to 
some degree, will spend money beyond a 
sensible and sound limit, all because the 
portion of the mining industry within its 
borders must “stand for it.” 
Were these same rates and 
methods of taxation to be 
levied upon the industries of 
greater voting influence in 
these political subdivisions 
of the government, those 
seeking to plaster the addi- 
tional tax levies would soon 
find their political heads 
lying on the platter of de- 
feat. 

It is interesting to note 
the trend of state and local 
fiscal affairs. Indebtedness 
of states, counties and 
municipalities soared from 
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By McK. W. KRIEcH 
3.8 billion dollars in 1913 to 9.2 billion 
dollars in 1921, according to the best 
statistics available. State, county and 
municipal revenue receipts, principally 
from taxes, increased from 1.9 billions in 
1913 to approximately 3 billions in 1921. 
State and local taxes on mining cor- 
porations were boosted from 50.6 mil- 
lions in 1918 to 86.6 millions in 1920. 
Manufacturing corporations were taxed 
locally 312 millions in 1918 and 439 mil- 
lions in 1920. Transportation companies 
paid locally 94 millions in 1918 and 250 
millions in 1920. Financial and banking 
corporations were taxed locally 187 mil- 
lions in 1918 and 227 millions in 1920. 
These figures do not take into account 
the taxes paid by investors, stockholders 
and others interested in or dependent 
upon these enterprises. 


WHERE BURDEN RESTS 

The mining and transportation indus- 
tries, among others of lesser importance, 
have borne the heaviest proportionate 
increases in state and local taxes during 
the period of depression following the 
war, with manufacturing a close third, 
and banking or finance fourth. The con- 
clusion might logically be reached that 
this situation has an important bearing 
upon the non-operation of low-grade min- 
ing properties, which otherwise might be 
profitable, the high prices necessary to 
sustain manufacturing, the excessive 
freight rates imposed and permitted un- 


der the Transportation Act, and the 
abnormal interest rates on borrowed 
capital. 


The mining industry suffers not only 
from high tax burdens, but also from 
high freight charges which prevent free 
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movement of traffic, and -high interest 
rates on capital. The extent to which 
increasing state and local taxes affect 
these factors in mining operations is 
largely a matter of conjecture, but the 
figures given reflect conditions to a de- 
gree which cannot be ignored. 

Mining corporations paid in income 
and profits taxes to the federal govern- 
ment in 1918, 191.3 million dollars, and 
in 1920, 174.5 million dollars, according 
to statistics issued by the Treasury De- 
partment. The aggregate amount of 
taxes paid, including federal, state and 
local, was 241.9 millions in 1918, and 
261.1 millions in 1920. 


SAviInGs ARE MINIMIZED 


The reduction in federal taxes was 
more than offset by the increase in state 
and local taxes, and the industry, al- 
though passing through a period of de- 
pression, suffered a material increase in 
its total tax liability. Allow for changes 
which have been or may be made by the 
Treasury Department in the adjustment 
of returns for these years, and the sta- 
tistics would show even a greater bur- 
den upon mining. 

W. R. Ingalls, in his book on “The 
Wealth and Income of the American 
People,” inventoried the national wealth 
at the end of 1920 at 278 billion dollars, 
out of which the mines were estimated 
at 3% billion dollars, or about 1.2 per- 
cent of the total national wealth. 

In his address before the conference 
on mine taxation, held at Cleveland in 
conjunction with the 25th annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Dr. Ingalls pointed out that, al- 


though the mining industry is of major 


importance, and although 
raw mineral products 
constitute more than 50 
percent of the total ton- 
nage of railway traffic, 
nevertheless the value of 
all the mines and metal- 
lurgical works is but a 
trifling percentage of the 
value of the aggregated 
national wealth, and, 
furthermore, the mining 
industry employs but one 
million out of the 42 mil- 
lion workers of the 
country. 

Of the total taxes paid 
by corporate enterprises 
to state and local govern- 
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ments in 1920, amounting to $1,198,432,- 
199, mining corporations paid 7.1 per- 
cent. Of the total corporate income and 
excess profits taxes paid to the federal 
government in 1920, amounting to 
$1,625,234,643, mining companies paid 
10.7 percent. If the same ratios prevail 
in the case of taxes paid by individuals 
interested in mining, the mining indus- 
try is paying vastly more than its share 
of taxes in comparison with the ratio 
of mineral wealth to the total national 
wealth. 


ToTAL OF CORPORATE WEALTH 


The total value of corporate invest- 
ments and holdings is said to be 68 bil- 
lion dollars. This is 25 percent of the 
total national wealth as estimated by 
Dr. Ingalls-—-undoubtedly a very con- 
servative estimate. State and local taxes 
in 1920 aggregated at least 3 billion dol- 
lars, of which corporate enterprises paid 
approximately 40 percent. Federal in- 
come and profits taxes amounted to 2.7 
billion, out of which corporate enter- 
prises paid over 59 percent. These fig- 
ures indicate that, although corporate 
wealth constitutes but 25 percent of the 
total national wealth, corporate enter- 
prises are bearing nearly 50 percent of 
the major tax burdens. This should re- 
fute those contentions of radical propa- 
gandists that corporations are escaping 
taxation. 

If the debt-incurring, tax-levying, 
money-spending agencies of state and 
local governments continue to issue tax- 
exempt bonds, exact discriminatory 
tax levies, and dissipate public funds 
without restraint and without regard 
for the welfare of the industry or class 
discriminated against, an economic and 
political upheaval is certain to result. 
The hazard is great and the nation 
should be aroused before it is too late 
to apply a remedy. 

THE PREVAILING TENDENCY 


The tendency to pile up the public 
debt by issuing taxfree bonds to finance 
every sort of public enterprise, simply 
because an easy market is found for this 
class of securities, is fundamentally 
wrong. The tendency to broaden gov- 
ernmental functions to embrace new ac- 
tivities, resulting in the creation and 
maintenance of new boards, commis- 
sions, and other tax-consuming agencies 
to carry out these experiments, is op- 
posed to the principles of economy which 
should govern in the expenditure of 
public funds. 

There has been a noticeable reduction 
in the annual expenses of the federal 
government since the war; but these ex- 
penses must, of necessity, remain for the 
next quarter of a century at an amount 
nearly four times greater than the pre- 
war level. Fixed obligations, such as 
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interest on the public debt, compensation 
and other benefits to disabled soldiers, 
and salaries of the large personnel 
necessary to the effective administration 
of governmental business, must be met. 

As the affairs of the national govern- 
ment become stabilized, income taxation 
at the present rates will not impose a 
serious hardship on business generally, 
although it is believed that a further re- 
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duction.of the surtax rates on individual 
incomes would have a stimulating ef- 
fect. 

The real menace, however, to national 
prosperity lies in the unrestrained ten- 
dencies of state and local governments 
toward extravagance in public expendi- 
tures and discriminatory taxation of 
particular industries to pay for this ex- 
travagance. 


RADIO TESTED FOR USE IN MINES 


Bureau of Mines Officials See Probability That Wireless May Be 
Made a Vital Factor In Mine Rescue Work—Other Practical Uses 
Foreseen—Only Preliminary Studies Made 


ESTS conducted at the experi- 
‘ie coal mine of the Bureau of 

Mines at Bruceton, Pa., hold out 
the hope that wireless waves may be 
used in the future as a means of effec- 
tive communications between rescuers on 
the surface and miners entombed in 
mines following fires and explosions. 


These preliminary experiments of the- 


Bureau of Mines, made in cooperation 
with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, while failing 
to develop any practical method of using 
wireless waves for underground commu- 
nication, nevertheless indicate clearly 
that electromagnetic waves may be made 
to travel through solid strata. In the 
Bruceton experiments, signals were 
heard distinctly through fifty feet of coal 
strata, although the audibility fell off 
rapidly as this distance was increased. 
The absorption or loss of intensity with 
distance is very great for the short wave 
lengths used in these tests. 

Longer wave lengths are known to suf- 
fer less absorption and may possibly be 
found practically effective under certain 
conditions. 

The mine telephone has been perfected 
to such an extent that it is giving satis- 
faction in most mines where the wiring 
is well insulated. Very often the tele- 
phone cannot be depended upon on ac- 
count of falls of rock, grounding due to 
worn insulation or extreme dampness. 
In the event of a disaster it frequently 
happens that the mine telephone system 
is put out of commission by the agency 
that causes the disaster, at the time 
when it is most urgently needed. On this 
account, the mining industry is interested 
in any kind of telephone system that can 
be counted upon in an emergency. Many 
requests have been received by the Bu- 
reau of Mines to devise means of utiliz- 
ing wireless methods for this purpose. 

The preliminary experiments consisted 
first in receiving signals from without 
the mine by means of a receiver located 
inside the mine, and, second, both send- 
ing and receiving messages underground 


through the strata. It was found that 
with a receiving instrument set at a 
point 100 feet underground, signals from 
KDKA station, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
could be heard distinctly. Station KD- 
KA is at a distance of about 18 miles 
from the experimental mine. About 50 
feet from the receiving station used in 
this test was a 6-inch borehole from the 
surface, lined with iron pipe and con- 
taining electric light wires which ex- 
tended therefrom throughout the mine. 
The presence of these wires evidently as- 
sisted greatly in the reception, for, when 
the receiving set was carried to another 
point in the mine removed from wires 
and tracks, the signals were barely aud- 
ible through 50 feet of cover. The fact 
that signals were detected, however, even 
though faintly, is sufficient evidence of 
transmission through the ground to en- 
courage further experimenting. 


TRANSMITTING CONDITIONS STUDIED 


In sending waves underground, a 
transmitter was used in such a manner 
as to send out continuous waves of 200 
to 300 meters’ length. On account of the 
limited time at disposal, no attempt was 
made to modify the apparatus in such a 
manner as to produce waves of greater 
length. Such additional experiments are 
much to be desired. In all experiments 
the vertical antennae was found to give 
the better results. The horizontal an- 
tennae gave practically no reception. A 
loop of a single turn was used with fair 
results. All these experiments were 
tried with a wave length of 200 to 300 
meters, except the reception from KD- 
KA which was 360 meters. The strata 
at the experimental mine lie almost hori- 
zontal. The direction of strata may have 
some influence on the transmission of 
radio waves, but the present experiments 
give no conclusive evidence on this point. 
No doubt the degree of wetness of the 
strata influences the transmission of 
radio waves. The experimental mine is 
a comparatively dry mine, but the over- 
burden is damp and a small stream of 
water is continually flowing from the 
mine, 
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POWER COMMISSION GAINS FREEDOM FOR ACTION 


Western Application Involving 10,000,000 Horsepower Are Ushered Toward Considera- 
tion As Agreements On Columbia and Colorado Rivers Are Reached—Treaty Between 


HE FEDERAL POWER Commis- 

mission soon will enter upon di- 

rect activities in connection with 
proposed power developments along the 
Columbia and Colorado rivers involving 
approximately 10,000,000 horsepower, 
vast portions of which will be used by 
the mining industry throughout the era 
during which availability of cheap power 
will hold an increasingly vital 


States On The Colorado 


development of electrical energy for use 
in mines of the Southwest. 


Case WAS BEFORE MEETING 


The details of this case were before 
the sessions of the conference at Santa 
Fe, but it is not believed that this fact 
held the importance for this development 
that it will gain from the treaty under 


Utah and Wyoming. A preliminary an- 
nouncement of the agreement showed 
that in general provision is made for a 
division of the basin into two groups of 
states embracing Utah, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico in the upper divi- 
sion and Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia in the lower division. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, elected chairman of the 


concern for the industry. | 

In the case of the Columbia 
River the commission has re- 
ceived a report from the spe- 
cial board it appointed to de- 


needed in 


termine the relation between Main stream Tributary streams 
Yuma . Green 
water power, irrigation and 2 Tov0ek & San Juan 


Navigation upon that stream. 
With this report in its hands 
the commission now is able to. 
proceed in cases where power 
applications’ involving the 
waters of the Columbia have 
been made. Action in these 
cases has been suspended until 
the report could furnish the 
necessary light upon the eco- 
nomic and physical phases con- 
cerned in the development of 
the Columbia’s resources. 


Now READY TO PROCEED 

Action on the Colorado 
River applications before the 
commission has been awaiting 
the findings of the Colorado 
River Commission, an organi- 
zation authorized by Congress 
for the purpose of negotiating 
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Colorado River Commission at 
its first meeting in Washing- 
ton, held last January 26, 
stated that “The commission 
feels gratified at the successful 
issue of the unique conference 
for a treaty between such a 
large number of states, sub- 
stituting this method under the 
Constitution for an indefinitely 
prolonged contesting litigation 
and arresting developments in 
the Colorado River Basin 
which would otherwise have 
followed.” 

Unquestionably any agree- 
ment as to division of the 
waters of the Colorado River 
that will permit a general de- 
velopment in all branches of 
industry throughout the terri- 
tory tributary to the stream 
will result in ultimate cheaper 
power for use in mining in the 
several states. This economic 
benefit, however, must of 
necessity come in other than 
the immediate future, taking 
its place after the more direct 
benefit offered through the 


between the states within the 
Colorado basin a compact in accordance 
with which the waters of the river may 
be apportioned among these states. The 
principles of: this agreement were de- 
cided upon last month at the sessions 
held by the Colorado River Commission 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex. Until an agree- 
ment of this type was reached the Fed- 
eral Government could not take free 
action in connection with disposition of 
power applications involving the use of 
the water in this stream and the various 
state governments naturally overlapped 
in their desires to utilize the potential 
resources of the river. 

Realization of the agreement between 
the various states interested in the 
waters of the Colorado brings action by 
‘the Federal Power Commission one step 
closer to the Girand case which involves 


which the several states now will cease 


to look askance upon developments 
within the borders of their neighbors. 
While the commission has delayed 
action upon the Girand case to some de- 
gree because of the necessity of making 


‘technical investigations, it is understood, 


the main reason for postponement rested 
in a desire to have the treaty among the 
states effected before additional steps 
were taken in this case, which is based 
upon applications made 
ago. 


several years 


Unless unforeseen developments pre- 
sent themselves, it is expected that the 
commission will in the near future con- 
cern itself directly with this case. 

The states represented in the Colorado 
River agreement were Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 


opening of applications for im- 
mediate action by the power commission. 
First consideration in connection with 
distribution of the rights to the Colorado 
River stands with agricultural develop- 
ment and this precedence of attention to 
reclamation projects might, on the sur- 
face, indicate relegation of the mining 
industry’s interests to a less prominent 
position. It is evident, however, that any 
storing of water for irrigation must of 
necessity contribute to development of 
power for the use of mining. 

A review of the work of the Federal 
Power Commission during the two years 
of its operation clearly indicates the 
practical value of the Federal Water 
Power Act and the task now confronting 
the commission. Due to the many years’ 
delay in securing adequate Federal legis- 
lation it was but natural that a flood of 
applications should have followed im- 
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mediately upon approval of the act. 
Nevertheless, during its second year 
there have been filed with the commis- 
sion applications aggregating a net total 
of 5,009,000 horsepower of proposed in- 
stallation. This amount, added to the 
applications of the preceding fiscal year, 
makes a grand total of 327, involving in 
excess of 21,000,000 horsepower. This 
amount is more than twice the existing 
water power installation of the United 
States, and more than six times the 
aggregate of all applications for power 
sites under Federal control in the pre- 
ceding 20 years. 


ACTION ON MANY CLAIMS 

By confining its activities primarily 
to applications for power projects, 
declarations of intentions, and requests 
for restoration to entry the commission 
has been able to take final action on 
more than half of the applications filed 
during the two years. While there have 
been delays in arriving at decisions, the 
majority of these delays are charged by 
the commission to the infeasibility of the 
projects for which applications have 
been made, to the lack of financial ability 
or experience of applicants, or to con- 
flicts in interests which in many cases 
have been serious and have required long 
and careful investigation and study be- 
fore decision could be rendered. 

Up to June 30, 1922, the commission 
had authorized 58 preliminary permits 
and 49 licenses, of which 18 were for 
transmission lines. The 58 permits now 
outstanding involve an estimated instal- 
lation of 2,405,975 horsepower and the 
81 licenses for power projects 1,945,245 
horsepower, or a total of 4,351,220 horse- 
power. Of the projects covered by the 
81 licenses, 27, involving an estimated 
installation when completed or 1,951,800 
horsepower, were either completed or 
under construction at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

NAVIGABLE WATERS 

On June 24, 1922, the State of New 
York filed a bill in the Supreme Court 
of the United States asking that the 
commission be enjoined from enforcing 
within the State of New York certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Power 
Act, alleged to be in excess of the con- 
stitutional authority of the United 
States, or any interpretation thereof 
which would trespass upon the rights of 
the State. The matter has been set for 
argument January 2, 1923. 

Of equal importance and perhaps of 
greater danger are the indirect attacks 
on the act, according to officials of the 
commission, who have issued a formal 
statement reading in part as follows: 

“There are movements on foot in sev- 
eral quarters to secure for certain sites 
or streams special legislation, which if 
approved would constitute a partial re- 
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peal of the Federal Water Power Act, 
and would eventually result in the pro- 
gressive disintegration of our present 
national water-power policy. If these 
proposals that rights or authorities be 
granted independently of the present law 
be examined, it will be found that some 
or all of the essential features of the 
act, particularly those that protect the 
public interest, have been omitted, even 
when provisions in direct conflict have 
not been substituted. Furthermore, the 
granting of special privileges to favored 
clearly discriminate 
against those who, in the faith that Con- 


interests would 
gress had at last fixed its policy, are in- 
vesting hundreds of millions of dollars 
under the obligations of the act. 


RESULTS ARE CITED 


“The results already accomplished 
afford convincing evidence that grants of 
special privileges are not necessary in 
order to secure the development of all the 
electric energy that the market can ab- 
sorb. Congress made no mistake in its 
declaration of policy in the act of 1920, 
but it would be a serious mistake to per- 
mit that policy to be essentially modi- 
fied. The proposals for special legisla- 
tion are primarily attempts to circum- 
vent the present law. If successful, they 
would be dangerous not only in them- 
selves but as precedents for similar 
action in the future. 

“Having spent 10 years in discussing 
and developing a national water-power 
policy and having written such a policy 
into legislation, it would be most unwise, 
even though the act were not successful, 
to permit the law or the policy which it 
expresses to be essentially modified, ex- 
cept after fair trial and convincing evi- 
dence of the desirability of change. To 
proceed to modify it directly or indi- 
rectly when it is proving to be a distinct 
success would be folly. In any case 
modifications should come as a change 
in the general law after due consider- 
ation by Congress and not as special 
legislation applicable to a particular 
site.” 

Due to a lack of personnel it is stated 
by officials that “the commission has 
been obliged to delay action on many im- 
portant projects, and it has been forced 
to omit altogether the performance of 


* important duties required by the act. 


This is particularly true of valuations, 
of which cases involving approximately 
$100,000,000 are now awaiting action.” 


December, 1922 


MINE FIRE PREVENTION 
IS AIM OF CODE 


INE FIRE prevention recom- 
M mendations made by a commit- 

tee at the Cleveland convention 
of the American Mining Congress in 
response to a request by the California 
State Industrial Accident Commission 
are to be molded into the form of rules 
as a part of the code of mine safety 
orders of the commission. This action is 
to be taken following a public hearing 
to be held by the commission Decem- 
ber 7. 

The rules prepared by the Mining Con- 
gress committee were presented by Ed- 
win Higgins, chairman of the body, at 
the meeting of a mixed committee held in 
San Francisco during the week begin- 
ning November 7. The committee to 
which the report was submitted con- 
sisted of miners, operators and repre- 
sentatives of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, California Industrial Accident 
Commission and California Metal and 
Mineral Producers Association. 

After some discussion of rules and 
suggestions made by various individuals 
and organizations, the rules suggested 
by the Mining Congress were adopted as 
a basis. They were voted upon by sec- 
tion and went through with very little 
revision. The work was laborious and 
was largely handled by a sub-committee. 


COAL MINE FATALITY 
RATE DROPS 

URING THE NINE-MONTH period, 

January to September, of the cur- 
rent year, 1,186 men have been killed by 
accidents at coal mines, as compared with 
1,485 killed in the corresponding months 
last year. The fatality rate per million 
tons is 3.98 this year as against 4.07 for 
the first nine months of 1921. Because 
of the general strike recently closed, the 
output of coal in 1922 has reached only 
298,000,000 tons, while during the nine- 
month period last year the production 
was 365,000,000 tons. 

Fatalities due to falls of roof and coal 
in 1922 show no change from last year’s 
nine-month record in the number of men 
killed per million tons of coal mined; the 
fatality rate for explosives has been re- 
duced 45 percent. The rate for gas and 
dust explosions has doubled, but - it 
should be stated that explosions in 1921 
resulted in an unusually small loss of 
life, constituting only 1.7 percent of the 
deaths from all causes combined. Only 
slight increases are noted in the fatality 


rates charged to electricity and haulage 
accidents. 


TARIFF REVISION INVOLVES UNPRECEDENTED TASK 


Commission Faces Enormous Amount of Work in Handling Proposals for Amend- 
ment—A pplications for Revision Probably Will Reach All Portions of the Act— 
Prosperity of Mining Industry Involved 


HE UNPRECEDENTED 

| chinery necessary to handle the 
new type of governmental busi- 

ness set up by the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act is being assembled by the 
United States Tariff Commission. It is 
expected that hearings will soon begin 
on a number of the 72 applications for 
reconsideration of items in 


will issue notice thereof. Anyone show- 
ing legitimate interest in the investiga- 
tion may appear as witness without 
summons. The commission may order an 
investigation on its own initiative even 
though application has not been filed 
therefor. The commission may summon 


any witnesses and any records or books 


the tariff schedule and that 
within a few months appli- 
cations covering items in 
every schedule will be un- 
der consideration by the 
commission. 

The decisions of the com- 
mission which will result in 
recommendations to the 
President will thereafter 
become immediately effec- 
tive by proclamation. No 
further legislative process 
is necessary. 

The prosperity of the min- 
ing industry is thoroughly 
tied up in the working out 
of the present tariff law, 
not only because of protec- 
tion afforded to direct pro- 


fore the commission. It is certain that 
the commission is planning to largely in- 
crease the staff and scope of its work in 
order to take care of applications which 
have been filed and are expected. It is 
also entirely probable that under this 
provision that there might be a continu- 

ous tariff revision which 


will supersede tariff legis- 
lation except at infrequent 
intervals. 

With particular reference 
to metals, an extension of 
the metals division is ex- 
pected. Paul M. Tyler, who 
has had metals investiga- 
tion under his charge, will 
be head of this division and 
will have the assistance of 
at least six experts. The 
entire scope of schedule 3, 
the metals schedule, will be 
subdivided into iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, 
machinery, heavy hardware, 
cutlery and miscellaneous. 

Other division chiefs will 
be at the head of a bureau 


ducts of mining but also 
the effect on the continuance of busi- 
nesses to which the mining industry fur- 
nishes raw materials. 


MOopE OF APPLICATION 


The commission has provided that an 
application must be made in writing 
and causes set up wherefore changes 
should be made. Investigation of the 
application itself will be made and the 
commission will determine whether or 
not the facts set forth on the applica- 
tion justify an investigation. Each com- 
missioner will have under his personal 
direction rather’ a large scope of the 
tariff law subdivisions, being similar to 
those which have been arrived at by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
general staff will be divided into the 
legal division, chief economist, chief in- 
vestigator, and secretary. 

An application will first be referred to 
the technical chief in charge of the par- 
ticular commodity set up in the applica- 
tion, who will prepare a preliminary re- 
port which will be gone over in confer- 
ence with the chief investigator, the legal 
chief, and the chief in charge of econo- 
mies. This conference will determine 
whether an investigation will proceed 
upon the application. Should the investi- 
gation then be ordered the commission 


of witnesses bearing on costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad. 

The commission is not limited in its 
investigation to the issues set up in the 
application but may expand its scope 
as it may see fit. In the event of failure 
of a witness summoned by the commis- 
sion to appear or in the event of failure 
of a witness to furnish pertinent infor- 
mation as set forth above the commission 
may, if necessary, appeal to the United 
States Court for summons. Applications 
may be filed either by producers with 
reference to commodities which they pro- 
duce or by consumers with reference to 
articles which they consume. Applica- 
tions may be filed either for the raising 
or lowering of a rate of duty provided 
in the present tariff law to the extent of 
50 percentum of the rate so provided. 
Application may be made for the levying 
of ad valorem duties on imports on the 
basis of American valuation on a show- 
ing that the total amount additional to 
be provided as above is not sufficient to 
offset the difference between the cost of 
production here and abroad. 


VARYING OPINIONS PREVAIL 
Widely varying opinions prevail as to 
the probable volume of proceedings be- 


for each of the other sched- 
ules under which non-metallic. min- 
erals are classified and each of these di- 
visions will work under the general di- 
rection of a particular member of the 
commission as outlined above. 


REGULATIONS ISSUED FOR 
CHINA TRADE 
HE DEPARTMENT of Commerce 
has issued regulations for the 
organization of American com- 
panies to trade in China, under the act 
recently passed by Congress. The act 
places American trade in China on an 
equality with that of England, France 
and Japan. The corporations must be 
organized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia and application for their 
registration must be made to the De- 
partment of Commerce. ; 

Acting Commercial Attaché Frank 
Rhea, at Peking, has been designated 
Registrar under the act, and F. R. Eld- 
ridge, chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the Department of Commerce, assist- 
ant registrar. 

The application, in addition to other 
data, must show the extent the corpora- 
tion will aid in development of markets 
in China for goods produced in the 
United States. Certificate fees required 
by the act must accompany applications. — 
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TRANSPORTATION WILL NOT BEAR TAMPERING 


Delicate Situation and History of Recent Past Stand as Warnings Against 
Any But Farsighted Action—Stifled Initiative Breeds Difficulties-—Facilities 


AILROAD TRANSPORTATION 
R requirements of the country are 

increasing more rapidly than 
railroad facilities. The increase in car 
supply and locomotive equipment has not 
kept pace with the normal growth of the 
nation’s business. Car shortages have 
been growing more and more acute as 
periods of industrial prosperity are en- 
countered. Construction of new lines 
has dwindled until, during the past five 
years, more mileage has been abandoned 
than built. 


DAWN OF PROSPEROUS ERA 


A prosperous era has dawned, with 
the railroads unable to meet the demands 
made upon them by shippers. The shop- 
men’s strike aggravated the situation. 
The coal strike had a depressing effect. 
But if there had been no coal strike or 
shopmen’s strike, a bad condition of af- 
fairs would have developed just the same, 
due to the fact, as stated by Charles H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, in a recent address, that, “while the 
production and commerce of the country 
has grown rapidly in the last 15 years, 
the development of railway facilities has 
steadily and rapidly declined.” 

There is, at the present time, no re- 
serve of empty cars in any district or 
upon any road in the country. The rail- 
road executives have been endeavoring 
to speed up the return of equipment 
from connecting lines. The car service 
division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has pursued the matter 
steadily in the hope of affording relief 
to the districts most seriously affected; 
but both railway executives and the 
Commission have discovered that the 
condition hinges upon causes which can- 
not be overcome in a short time. 


A SIGNIFICANT DECLINE 

Perhaps it is more than a coincidence 
that the period of decline since 1906 in 
railroad expansion corresponds with the 
period of government regulation of rail- 
road rates, rules and practices. How- 
ever, government regulation has been 
accepted as a permanent policy and will 
continue. The future progress of rail- 
road development and efficiency will de- 
pend largely upon the manner in which 
the Transportation Act is administered. 
The railroads must be developed for the 
country, and the energies of both rail- 
way executives and government officials 
should be directed to that end. It may 
be found. that great waste can be elimi- 
nated by the location of manufacturing 
and distributing ‘centers nearer the 
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Are Shown To Be Inadequate 


sources of the raw materials, so that 
present facilities could be made to 
handle the volume of traffic more 
readily. 

During October the loading of reve- 
nue freight reached a peak; 1,014,480 
cars were loaded during the week ended 
October 28. This was the largest num- 
ber loaded during any one week in the 
history of the railroads, except for the 
week of October 15, 1920, which ex- 
ceeded this total by only 4,059 cars, or 
two-fifths of one percent. An analysis 
of the car loadings by districts and com- 
modities shows that there is a more 
widespread stimulation in business now 
than two years ago. 


LOADINGS SHOW INCREASES 


Coal, coke and ore loadings are 
steadily increasing although the short- 
age of cars is still acute. The demand 
for freight cars is far in excess of the 
current supply. New cars are being 
placed in service as rapidly as they can 
be delivered. Large orders for coal cars 
and locomotives have been placed with 
the manufacturers. Efforts are being 
made td reduce the number of bad order 
cars to the minimum, and large gains 
have been made in this direction. 

Pertinent to the present shortage of 
coal cars in southern roads, the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway 
Association recently issued specific 
orders to several lines north of the Ohio 
River to deliver 4,000 empty coal cars 
to the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
within a ten-day period beginning No- 
vember 13. These orders were complied 
with, and thus the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was saved the necesity of 
issuing service orders compelling the 
carriers to perform on the. orders. 

The railroads of the country have 
passed through four periods in their de- 
velopment to present stages—periods of 
construction, restriction, Federal control 
and reaction. During the construction 
period vast territories and resources 
were opened up and remarkable develop- 
ment took place. Beginning with the 
enactment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, a restrictive policy was pursued by 
the government, and the record is clear 
that new construction practically ceased 
and efficiency of service began to decline. 
The period of Federal control, begin- 
ning in 1918 and ending in 1920, was 
marked by costly experiments and a 
lamentable deterioration of the roads 
and their equipment. The present period, 
beginning with the adoption of the 
Transportation Act, February 28, 1920, 


may be termed a period of reaction, 
marked. by wage controversies, bitter 
attacks upon the Transportation Act, 
vigorous efforts to secure rate reduc- 
tions, and increasing agitation for gov- 
ernment operation. 


CAUTION Is NEEDED 

Caution should be exercised in any 
further attempts, by legislation, to im- 
prove the transportation situation. The 
Transportation Act should be given a 
fair trial. The solution of the problem 
may lie in a hands-off policy, leaving to 
the carriers’ initiative to meet the de- 
mands which have been straining their 
resources to the limit. A breathing 
spell, without experimental interference, 
may bring about needed improvements 
in service and additions to trackage and 
equipment. A _ restrictive policy may 
have the effect of destroying initiative 
and creating uncertainty which will re- 
sult in continued difficulties. 


SUPREME COURT ACTS 
ON MINING CASES 
HE SUPREME COURT has 
heard arguments on the constitu- 
tionality of Pennsylvania laws 
imposing a tax on anthracite coal and 
forbidding anthracite mining which af- 
fects surface structurals. The laws 
were defended by Pennsylvania state of- 
ficials and were resisted by representa- 
tives of the anthracite coal industry on 
the ground that they violated the right 
of contract and sought to take property 
without due process of law. The tax 
law also was opposed by representa- 
tives of various eastern states, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware, on the ground that the tax is a 
levy on imports, as 80 percent of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite was shipped out of 
the State. It was pointed out that the 
tax is a burden on coal consumers. 

Recent action by the Supreme Court in 
cases involving mining interests includes 
the following: 

Declination to rehear the suit of the 
Altitude Oil Co. vs. Colorado. 

Grant of the application of the Pierce 
Oil Corporation to continue in force the 
temporary injunction against the Arkan- 
sas law imposing a tax on gasoline and 
kerosene in that state. 

Decision to review the findings of the 
lower court in the suit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad against the authority of 
the Railroad Labor Board in handling 
labor disputes. 


| 
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THE MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


MINING CONVENTION IN MILWAUKEE NEXT YEAR 


American Mining Congress To Hold Twenty-sizth Annual Meeting and Exposition 
During Week of September 24-29—Convention City Is Ideally Located and Offers 


Large and Well Adopted Auditorium 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH Annual 
Convention and Exposition of 
Mines and Mine Equipment of the 
American Mining Congress will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., during the week of 
September 24-29, 1923. 

Milwaukee has the advantage of hav- 
ing a large, complete auditorium capable 
of housing effectively both the exposition 
and the convention. In fact, from the 
convention standpoint, the Milwaukee 
auditorium is even better adapted for 
handling such an important national 
meeting than the Cleveland auditorium, 
for, in addition to the splendid setting 
for the exposition itself, it has a large 
number of convention halls seating from 
300 to 1,100, thereby making it possible 
to give each of the separate Divisions of 
the American Mining Congress an ade- 
quate well-equipped meeting place. - 

This feature will be especially pleasing 
to the convention delegates, for it will 
eliminate any inconvenience which might 
result from the necessity of placing dif- 
ferent sessions of the convention in 
rooms which were not really designed for 
such purposes. 


LocaTION Is IDEAL 


Milwaukee is a natural meeting place 
for mining men. There is probably no 
other city in the United States which is 
a larger producer of important types of 
mine equipment and mine machinery, and 
mining men from all parts of the United 
States have for years been coming to 
Milwaukee in order to inspect and pur- 
chase different types of mine equipment 
and mine machinery. 

One feature which attracted the atten- 
tion of the committce in considering Mil- 


waukee as a meeting place for the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress was the belief that 
large attendance of operating officials in- 
terested in metal mining enterprises will 
find that city convenient. This, of course, 
is particularly true in connection with 
the iron ore regions in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan and the important 
copper mining districts on the Michigan 
peninsula. In a word, Milwaukee is a 
particularly happy selection as a meeting 
place for both operators interested in 
metal mining enterprises and coal pro- 
ducers. 


Plans are already being developed for 
the purpose of adding to the exposition 
many special features of special interest 
both to mining officials and to the general 
public. An effort will be made to secure 
a much larger number of exhibits by in- 
dividual states illustrating the opportun- 
ities for mining developments and a spe- 
cial arrangement will be made with sev- 
eral of the important railroad systems 
for the purpose of showing the mineral 
development and opportunities presented 
along the lines of these systems. 

According to plans which have been 
worked out, the entire exposition will be 
staged on the main street level floor. It 
may be possible, in addition, to work out 
in the basement floor a replica of under- 
ground mining conditions which will en- 
able manufacturing concerns to illustrate 
in an effective and spectacular way the 
utilization of modern mine equipment 
and mine machinery, 


NOTED FOR COOPERATION 


Milwaukee, as a community, is noted 
for the cooperation which it renders in 
the successful handling and development 


of conventions held in that city. A strong 
and representative Milwaukee committee 
will be organized shortly, and, because 
of the early development of the plan for 
this meeting and of the arrangements to 
be made, it is believed that the 26th An- 
nual Convention and Exposition of the 
American Mining Congress will surpass 
in every way any of the large and im- 
portant meetings which have been held 
in the past. 


WAGE REPORT—The Department of 
Labor has issued a report on the union 
scale of wages and hours of labor on 
May 15, 1921, covering 930,903 members 
of organized trades and occupations in 
66 of the principal cities of the country. 
The report shows that in all trades the 
increase in weekly wage rates over May, 
1920, was 3 percent; over 1917, 72 per- 
cent; over 1913, 93 percent; over 1910, 
103 percent, and over 1907, 111 percent. 
In 1921 regular hours of labor were on 
the same level as in 1920, 5 percent 
lower than in 1917, 6 percent lower than 
in 1913, 7 percent iower than in 1910 and 
8 percent lower than in 1907. Rates per 
hour in 1921 were 3 percent higher than 
in 1920, 8 percent higher than in 1917, 
105 percent higher than in 1913, 117 per- 
cent higher than in 1910, 129 percent. 
higher than in 1907. Granite cutters in 
1921 had a increase of 10 percent and 
stone cutters 3 percent in weekly wages 
over 1920. Changes in the metal trades 
group range from a decrease of 9 per- 
cent for core makers to an increase of 
11 percent for boilermakers’ helpers. - 
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OLL 


O AN ONLOOKER, it seems that 

the use of raw coal as fuel is, in 

the first place, dirty; in the second 
place, it is uneconomical, and, in the 
third place, it is entirely unnecessary. In 
England the price of coal has gone so 
high that there is a very strong, a wide- 
spread movement, to turn the raw coal, 
not only the high grade but the low 
grade, by low temperature distillation 
into gasoline, oil and a coke that will 
serve as ordinary fuel. Now, that is a 
large movement; it has made some prog- 
ress in this country, but is a movement 
that I think will make still greater prog- 
ress in the future. The use of raw coal 
as fuel except in a few exceptional locali- 
ties, is near the end. Another source of 
fuel is, of course, gas; another source of 
power is from the hydroelectric plants, 
but in the future oil will be our chief 
raw fuel. The report of the combined 
committee from the U. S. Geological 
Survey and of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, made a guess 
that we have left about nine billion bar- 
rels of oil in underground pools that can 
be reclaimed by present day methods. 
As a matter of fact, in Colorado alone 
in one ten-foot seam we have four times 
that amount and great quantities in 
other states. 


BASIS OF DEVELOPMENT 


In all probability, we shall hear from 
some of those other states, especially 
Kentucky, because they are sensitive on 
that point. The basis, it seems to me, 
for the economic development of this na- 
tion and of all nations is a plentiful sup- 
ply of oil. When the time comes that we 
must have oil from some other source 
than from wells, we shall find the oil 
shale deposits are our main source of 
supply. There is no alternative; we 
must have oil; the question of cost will 
be a distinctly secondary one. 

This movement is so broad, as I look 
over it, that I cannot help calling your 
attention to the fact that the shales 
that are productive of oil are world-wide 
in their extent. In Norway and Sweden 
the government has laid aside a large 
sum of money for experimental work 
and development of their own oil shale 
deposits. In Esthonia, the new Baltic 
state of old Russia, the oil shale de- 
posits form the main national wealth. 
They are being developed faster, I think, 
than any other place in the world. In 
Germany the deposits are being ex- 
ploited by the government with the single 
idea of making Germany independent of 
oil importation. In New South Wales 
the large deposits are now being worked 
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SHALE AND ITS 


By Dr. Victor C. ALDERSON 


on a successful basis. They have had 
technical, labor, and many other troubles, 
but now, I think, those are overcome, 
and there will now be produced a large 
supply of oil from the oil shale deposits 
alone for local use in New South Wales. 

In Tasmania the government has made 
a large appropriation for the field 
examination of the oil shale deposits, 
and also for retorting, refining and other 
experimental work. In Canada there 
are also great deposits, and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company has put aside five 
million dollars to develop and experiment 
on the oil shale in Nova Scotia alone. 
There are also deposits in Newfoundland 
and in New Brunswick. In our own 
country there are a number of states in 
which are large deposits which can be 
developed into successful commercial en- 
terprises. When people talk about the 
oil shale industry supplanting well oil, I 
think it is wise to correct them and to 
call their attention to the fact that they 
are using the wrong words. I do not be- 
lieve that in our lifetime one will ever 
supplant the other. Shale oil will sup- 
plant well oil. In localities where oil 
shale can be worked to advantage plants 
will ge up and the local community will 
be supplied with oil and its derivatives. 
Such plants will go up here and there, 
wherever they can be operated on a suc- 
cessful commercial basis. In looking 
over the field, I think it is wise to remind 
you that this whole business is one of 
several chapters, and one should not let 
himself regard it as only of one chapter. 

INVOLVES TESTING OF SHALE 

We must remember that it involves 
the testing of the shales, the mining, 
the crushing, the retorting, the refin- 
ing, and, finally, the distribution of the 
finished article. It is a long continuous 
series of operations. No one of them is of 
such tremendous importance that it over- 
shadows everything else. Different men, 
with different’ ideas, will attack the prob- 
lem at different places. Essentially, 
there is necessary a very large supply of 
the best grades of engineering ability; a 
supply of chemical ability and then, more 
than that, financial ability is demanded, 
because this is not a one-man game. It 
is a project of very large tonnage, large 
capital, large scale operations. We 
should not fool ourselves by thinking that 
it is like the prospector working out in 
the hills, who works on a gold placer and 
gets his pay every night when he cleans 
up. It is not that at all. It is a project 
of large capacity, and of so scientific a 
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character that the technical ability, in 
order to carry it through successfully, 
must be of the very highest order. 
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SHIFT IN HIGH GEOLOGICAL SURVEY POSTS 


George Otis Smith, Resigning To Assume Place on Coal Commission, 
Is Succeeded by Phillip S. Smith—W. C. Mendenhall Advances to 
Place of Chief Geologist 


DMINISTRATION of the Geo- 
A logical Survey this month entered 
into new hands through the resig- 
nation of Dr. George Otis Smith as 
director and the retirement of David 


Philip S. 


White as chief geologist. 
Smith, who has 
been serving as ad- 
ministrative geo- 
logist takes the 
post of director and 
W. C. Mendenhall, 
a member of the 
Survey’s staff for 
twenty-eight years, 
succeeds Mr. White 
in the office of the 
chief geologist. 

Dr. Smith ten- 
dered his resigna- 
tion because pro- 
visions of the fed- 
eral law prevented 
him from taking 
the place as a mem- 
ber of the Presi- 
dent’s coal com- 
mission so long as 
he held another 
government office. 
President Harding, 
in accepting the 
resignation, made it 
plain that Dr. 
Smith would be re- 
appointed as direc- 
tor immediately 
upon completion of his work with the 
commission. 


survey. 


Has Broap EXPERIENCE 


Philip S. Smith brings to his new po- 
sition a wide experience of geological 
knowledge and unusual executive ability, 
having spent practically his entire career 
in the Survey’s service. His work in 
connection with economic and geologic 
studies of Alaska is especially outstand- 
ing. 

Mr. Mendenhall has served for more 
than ten years as geologist in charge of 
the Land Classification Board with a 
background gained from his geologic 
field work which has carried him from 
the Appalachians to Alaska. Herman 
Stabler will be promoted to fill the place 
on the board vacated by Mr. Menden- 
hall. 


Commenting upon Mr. White’s retire- 
ment, Dr. George Otis Smith said: 


Philip S. Smith (above), 
who stepped into office as 
Director of the Geological 
Survey when Dr. George Otis 
Smith resigned to take up 
coal commission activi- 
ties, and W. C.: Mendenhall 
(right), who has been ap- 
pointed chief geologist of the 


“On November 16 David White will 
have completed ten years’ service as 
chief geologist. This contribution to the 
administration of the Survey has been 
at the expense of his own scientific work, 
even though he has thereby increased 
the scientific value of the 
work of his associates. It 
seems fair that his oft- 
repeated request for per- 
mission to return to his 
own geological studies now 
be granted, not only to 
gratify the natural desire 
of an investigator who has 
laid aside research prob- 
lems one after another but 


to promote the advancement of our 
science. 

“The retirement of Mr. White to pro- 
ductive research suggests anew the sac- 
rifice involved in the administration of 
scientific work. Administration by sci- 
entists is the keynote of the Survey’s 
policy, yet the intellectual cost item in- 
volved in this drafting of our best in- 
vestigators must be kept down to mini- 
mum. Had I been free from other de- 
mands on my time this past summer, I 
would have taken this occasion to start 
a somewhat radical reorganization of 
the geological branch, the chief purpose 
of which would be to reduce its adminis- 
trative overhead—too many geologists 
are giving valuable time to work for 
which they were not trained. Neces- 
sarily now this task of simplifying the 
organization must be left to the new 
chief geologist and acting director, but 
I ask for them a sympathetic acceptance 
of the proposal for a less elaborate but 
more elastic grouping of the activities 
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of the branch. Not machinery, but 
product, is the measure of efficiency in 
a government scientific bureau. 


U.S. GOLD STOCK SETS 
NEW MARK 


HE MONETARY STOCK of gold in 

the United States on October 1 
reached the unprecedented volume of 
$3,874,178,711, the largest accumulation 
of gold in the world and estimated to be 
about 45 percent of the world’s gold 
stock. Of this amount, $3,247,510,704 is 
held in the Treasury, this gold being for 
the most part in the form of bullion 
reaching the Treasury through deposits 
in mints and assay offices, against which 
deposits gold certificates are issued or 
the gold fund of the Federal Reserve 
Board created. Only a portion of the 
gold received is coined, the balance be- 
ing refined and run into bars. 

Officials of the Department of Com- 
merce are giving the gold situation in 
the world a great deal of economic 
thought, feeling that the heavy drain to 
America has contributed to the instabil- 
ity of foreign currencies, not only by 
the diminution of their essential guaran- 
tees but also by their fluctuation in- 
volved in liquidating trade balances in 
this fashion. The minimum legal neces- 
sities at the moment for assurances to 
our currency and credits amount roughly 
to about $1,600,000,000, but for a 60 per- 
cent reserve of security we would re- 
quire about $2,400,000,000. Therefore, our 
surplus amounts to over $700,000,000. 
The automatic tendencies in our inter- 
national trade and financial relations 
are, however, setting strongly toward 
rectification of this whole situation with- 
out artificial action, in the opinion of 
officials. 


WORLD WATERPOWER FIGURES 
ARE COMPILED 

HE WATERPOWER committee of 

the Conjoint Board of Scientific So- 
cieties of Great Britain, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce, quotes the following estimate 
of the power now being used in the 
various countries of the world: 


Percent 

Countries available developed utilized 
United States... 28,100,000 7,500,000 26.7 

Camede 22,900,000 3,385 

570 


000 5 
Austria-Hungary 6,460, ,000 8.8 
France 5,587,000 1,500,000 26.9 
Norway ....... 6,500,000 1,250,000 19.2 
5,000,000 540.000 10.8 
Sweden ........ 5,500,000 1,100,000 20.0 
4,000,000 1,250,000 31.3 
Switzerland .... 3,000,000 650,000 21.7 
Germany ....... 1,425,000 750,000 52.5 
Great Britain .. 900,000 200,000 22.2 


It is estimated that 75,000 horsepower 
is being used for the world’s factories, 
including electric lighting and street rail- 
ways, 21.000,000 horsepower for the 
world’s railways, and 24,000,000 horse- 
power for the world’s shipping. 


| \ 
| 
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THE PURPOSE OF STANDARDIZATION IN MINING 


HE PURPOSE of standardization 
| in mining is primarily the reduc- 
tion of operating costs. 

Standardization aims at the elimina- 
tion of waste and the attainment of effi- 
ciency in production. This necessitates 
the largest output with the smallest 
waste of.time, material, or energy. 

To promote standardization, it is nec- 
essary to adopt labor-saving, cost-reduc- 
ing equipment, and to systematize and 
standardize all operation much in the 
same manner as that effected by the use 
of cost-reducing systems in manufactur- 
ing plants throughout the country. 


MANY MISCONCEPTIONS 

There are many misconceptions of the 
meaning of standardization in industry. 
Much has been said and written about 
the dangers of overstandardization. Too 
many people believe that, having once 
standardized on some method or equip- 
ment, they ha,» definitely standardized 
for all time to come, and that later, when 
something newer and better makes its 
appearance, it is impossible to change. 
Webster’s dictionary gives as a definition 
of a standard: 

“That which is established by au- 
thority, custom, or general consent, 
as a. model, or example, criterion, 
test.” 
It is therefore evident that when, later 

something better receives general ap- 
proval, the former standard no longer 
meets with unanimous approbation, and 
it is therefore time to change. The best 
definition of a standard that I have seen 
is one that appeared in a publication of 
the Carnegie Institute, and which I have 
quoted before, viz: 


DEFINITION OF A STANDARD 


“A standard is simply a carefully 
thought-out method of performing a 
function, or carefully drawn speci- 
fications covering an implement, or 
some article of stores, or of prod- 
ucts. The idea of perfection is not 
involved in standardization. The 
standard method of doing anything 
is simply the best method that can 
be devised at the time the standard 
is drawn. * * * Improvements in 
standards are wanted. and adopted 
whenever and wherever they are 
found. There is absolutely nothing 
in standardization to preclude inno-- 
vation. But to protect standards 
from changes which are not in the 
direction of improvements, certain 
safeguards are erected. These safe- 
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guards protect standards from 
change for the sake of change. All 
that is demanded * * * is that a 
proposed change in a standard must 
be scrutinized as carefully as the 
standard was scrutinized prior to its 
adoption. Standards adopted and 
protected in this way produce the 
best that is known at any one time. 
Standardization practiced in this 
way is a constant invitation to ex- 
perimentation and improvement.” 


From this it will be seen that there is 
nothing in standardization, practiced in 
this manner, which will eliminate initia- 
tive, or forbid progress. Rather, it is, as 
stated, an invitation to continue further 
research, investigation and experimenta- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION OF STANDARDIZATION 


In the early stages of mining, there 
was no attempt at standardization. 
Every stope and every raise was differ- 
ent, tunnels and drifts were of different 
sizes, and variations of every kind and 
description existed throughout the un- 
derground workings. 

Later, the necessity for cost cutting 
compelled a study of methods, practices, 
and operations, and it was surprising to 
find how many things lent themselves to 
simplification. As a result of such sim- 
plification, it was discovered that great 
economies could be effected. Thus, un- 
consciously, standardization was intro- 
duced, although at that time reductions 
in costs were credited to systematization 
and better efficiency, rather than to 
standardization. 

Less than ten years ago it was firmly 
believed that practically every mine had 
to have from three to eight different 
kinds of steel, owing to the great variety 
of ground that was constantly being 
drilled and broken. Through research 
and experimentation, it has now been 
found in some mines (in which almost 
every conceivable class of ground is en- 
countered) that the work can be satis- 
factorily accomplished with only one 
kind of steel. Before any attempt was 
made at reducing the number of different 
kinds of steel, statements were repeat- 
edly made that “it can’t be done.” It is 
now an accomplished fact. 

It was at first felt by quite a number 
that the systematization of operations 
would leave but little opportunity for the 
miner to exercise his ingenuity, as he was 
compelled to heretofore when everything 
required individual thought. However, 


it was found that by systematizing rou- 
tine operations the miner was then able 
to use his ingenuity in other directions. 
This is clearly proven by the fact that 
the miner who has greater skill and in- 
telligence and exercises his ingenuity can 
make from 50 percent to 200 percent 
more money when working on bonus than 
he who merely does what he is told in 
order to get by. 

To encourage the miner to put forth 
his best efforts in obtaining maximum 
production an incentive over and above 
day’s pay must be offered. This is 
purely a reward for better skill to the 
man who can accomplish more than an 
average day’s work. It is also an en- 
couragement for him to continue his bet- 
ter efforts, otherwise he will drop back 
into a daily routine which is equal to the 
others. This, of course, brings up the 
fundamental and, as yet, unsolved ques- 
tion as to “what constitutes a standard 
day’s work.” 


Low PRODUCTION AND HIGH CosTS 


While we are as yet in the early stages 
of standardization, and much remains to 
be done along this line, still it is rare at 
the present time, to find a mine in which 
standardization to a more or less degree 
is not practiced. While traveling in for- 
eign countries recently, I happened to 
visit such a mine. The contrast between 
conditions at this property and those in 
the states struck me forcibly. In this 
particular high-grade property, it took 
approximately four men to get out one 
ton of ore, whereas, in this country, in 
mines of similar character, there are fre- 
quently cases where the reverse exists, 
and at least four tons per man are pro- 
duced for every man in the mine. How- 
ever, if the conditions under which this 
% ton per man was produced were 
known, this low tonnage production 
would not be surprising. I have never 
before had a better illustration of the 
lack of standardization, or the need for 
system and efficiency than this mine pre- 
sented. As an illustration, take an open- 
ing from one level to another, a distance 
of one hundred feet. Instead of having 
wooden ladders made on surface and 
quickly put in place, so that a man might 
go rapidly from one level to another, 
costly and massive rock stairways were 
built by the native workmen, each rock 
having to be hewn separately on sur- 
face, and then transported, being han- 
dled many times, until it finally reached 
its destination in the lower levels, where 
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it was properly fitted into place’ and a 
finished piece of masonry completed. I 
could go on enumerating many other 
things just as cumbersome and expensive 
as the building of stairways. This lack 
of standardization was further charac- 
terized by extremely high operating 
costs. 


PossIBLE SAVINGS OUTLINED 


While the market for a number of the 
metals, such as silver, lead, zinc, and 
iron, has recovered to a large extent 
from the after effects of the war, upon 
resumption of operations, after a period 
of idleness of practically a year, the cop- 
per industry finds itself confronted with 
a condition which offers a pre-war mar- 
ket price of 14 cents per pound for cop- 
per, and wages which are not far below 
war-time figures. Whereas, on a pre- 
war market of 14 cents per pound, wages 
ranged around $3.50, they are now $4.75 
to $4.95, while the highest figure reached 
during the war, when copper went to 32 
cents a pound was $6.10. In other words, 
there is a pre-war copper market, and 
practically war-time wages and mining 
costs. 

Even though the market price of the 
other metals has arisen to some extent, 
they also have to meet high production 
costs. ‘ 

Moreover, labor is more exacting than 
in previous years and, in addition to high 
wages, is demanding better working 
conditions. 

If ever there was a time when stand- 
ardization was needed in order to sim- 
plify the various mining operations and 
lower costs, it certainly is today. 


EXAMPLES OF POSSIBILITIES 


Take a fair annual production, for the 
copper industry alone, of one billion and 
a half pounds of copper. Suppose, 
through standardization, it is possible to 
effect a very small saving, even as small 
as a quarter of a cent per pound, this 
would at once result in an annual saving 
of $3,750,000. Suppose this saving were 
increased to half a cent, the annual sav- 
ing to the companies would be $7,500,000, 
and suppose one cent a pound could be 
saved, and this is not too much to ex- 
pect, the saving then would approximate 
$15,000,000 a year. This is a sum well 
worthy of our efforts, and when it is con- 
sidered that these figures refer to the 
copper industry alone, and do not include 
the iron, silver, lead, zinc, or coal out- 
put, it affords something to think about. 

In order to attain such saving under 
present conditions, 


“A standard plan of operations 
should be worked out in each and 
every case in order that human ef- 
forts may be utilized to the greatest 
_advantage.” 


This requires an extensive study of the 
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various details of mining, and then train- 
ing the men in the most efficient methods 
of performing the daily tasks. It does 
not mean a mere intimation of what is 
to be done, but an instructive explana- 
tion of how the work should best be 
accomplished. 


“Standard equipment should be 
adopted in order to facilitate rou- 
tine work, and thereby make the ef- 
forts of the men more productive.” 


By standard equipment is not meant 
methods such as those practiced in one 
particular mine, in which two different 
types of wrenches are used by the min- 
ers, one for the air line and the other for 
the water line, one with a square head 
and the other triangular, so that they 
are not interchangeable, and every valve 
is supposed to be different, so that the 
wrench for one triangular valve will not 
fit the next triangular valve. 


SYSTEMATIC ROUTING NECESSARY 


I have repeatedly emphasized the great 
need for systematic handling of tools and 
supplies underground. A large propor- 
tion of time is still lost in many mines, 
due to the lack of proper routing of all 
underground material. In factories, it is 
the imperative duty of every foreman to 
see that the men do not waste a moment 
while waiting either for supplies or tools. 
If anything goes wrong with the work- 
er’s machine which cannot be fixed on 
the spot, another -is immediately substi- 
tuted for it, because it has been learned 
through costly experience that delays oc- 
casioned by faulty equipment result in a 
decided lessening of output. From time 
to time, statements by miners have been 
published in mining journals, complain- 
ing that in the mines in which they work 
they are compelled to spend a large pro- 
portion of their time in hunting tools, 
instead of concentrating on productive 
effort. 


NEED FOR MECHANICAL SHOVELS 


One of the crying needs of the mining 
industry is a mechanical shoveling ma- 
chine for use in small drifts, approxi- 
mately 5’x7’. In mentioning a 5’x7’ drift, 
I do not mean to intimate that these di- 
mensions should be selected as the stand- 
ard size for small prospect drifts or tun- 
nels. Possibly 6’x6’, 5’x7%', or some 
other small size will eventually be se- 
lected. What we do need, however, is a 
shoveling machine that can be used in 
small prospect drifts of approximately 
this size, and which will load a small 
train of about six cars without the ne- 
cessity for switching. There are already 
a number of mechanical shovels on the 
market that can be used with more or 
less success in larger drifts and tunnels, 
such as 8’x10’, 10’x10', etc., but not suffi- 
cient attention has been given to the 
small prospect tunnels. Thousands of 
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feet of these dre driven every year, and 
it is the elimination of hand shoveling in 
such small tunnels that is one of the im- 
portant items in cost cutting under- 
ground. The necessity for the elimina- 
tion of hand methods in excavating was 
impressed upon me when in the city of 
La Paz, Bolivia, last year. A new build- 
ing was under course of construction and 
the foundations were being excavated. A 
veritable army of men, women, and chil- 
dren were employed in this work, each 
one scooping up as much earth as his or 
her “manta,” or blanket, would hold, then 
shouldering their load, they carried the 
earth some six or seven blocks away to 
the dump. Contrast this with our mod- 
ern methods, where we use plows, scrap- 
ers, and all kinds of power shovels, 
horse, steam and electric transportation. 

Underground, while the ore and waste 
is not transported on the shoulders of the 
workers, we are still to a large extent in 
the hand stage. Many, many miles of 
small prospect tunnels and drifts are 
driven every year, and every pound of 
that rock is shoveled up by hand into 
small cars, many of which are then 
pushed by hand power to their destina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, there are 
mines which contain over two hundred 
miles of such workings to a single mine. 
There is a large field here for the miner, 
inventor, and manufacturer to exercise 
their ingenuity and design some me- 
chanical contrivance which will take the 
place of all this hand labor. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


In taking up the problem of the stand- 
ardization of underground transporta- 
tion, the chairman of this committee 
found that a review of ten large mines 
disclosed the fact that in every case the 
types and capacities of cars were differ- 
ent, the gauge of the track and weight 
of rail was different. The spacing of 
ties and percent of gauge varied in each 
case, and, in fact, a tremendous varia- 
tion existed in all details of the equip- 
ment. 

Take, for instance, the case of hand 
tramming cars. As Mr. Daly, the chair- 
man, states in his report, “A hand tram- 
mer is a human being—a one man 
power. It is true that some men are 
stronger, and some are weaker, but the 
average after all is a one man power. 
If this is true, why should the capacity 
of the hand tramming cars vary‘as much 
as they do? Why should the trammers 
in one mine be pushing a car with only 
twelve cubic feet of ore in it, while tram- 
mers in other mines are pushing cars 
containing 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 30. and 
even 40 cubic feet of ore? Somebody’s 
hand tramming is costing him a lot more 
per ton of ore trammed than it should. 
Different conditions in different mines 
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should not make different conditions in 
trammers.” 

Again, taking up the question of the 
grade of track, Mr. Daly states: 


“The trammers in one property 
with a level grade are expend- 
ing an unnecessary amount of en- 
‘ergy in pushing a loaded car out, 
while the trammers in the property 
that has a grade of .83 percent are 
expending an unusual amount of en- 
ergy in pushing the empty car back.” 


A study of this report on underground 
transportation will disclose many other 
costly irregularities. Surely here is a 
field for the introduction of standardiza- 
tion, and undoubtedly the adoption of 
suitable standards will result in great 
cost reductions. 


MINE TIMBER STANDARDIZATION | 


Consider the amount of timber used 
underground. The Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates that the annual consumption of 
timber by the mining industry of the 
United States amounts to 293,365,000 
cubic feet, of which 151,140,000 are used 
in bituminous mines, 61,600,000 in an- 
thracite mines, and 31,500,000 in iron 
mines, and 49,125,000 in mines produc- 
ing other ores. The increase in annual 
timber consumption in mines since 1905 
has been 46 percent, and the cost of mine 
timber to anthracite mines has increased 
from 6.6 to 27.5 cents per cubic foot 
from 1905 to 1920; and in iron mines in 
the Lake Superior region from 5 to 24 
cents. The cost to metal mines, other 
than the iron mines, has also greatly in- 
creased. Moreover, we are facing a seri- 
ous problem in the decrease in supply 
and quality of timber. 

It has been estimated that an average 
of possibly 85 percent of all timber taken 
underground is used in working places 
of a temporary nature and is not recov- 
erable, nevertheless it must be suffi- 
ciently strong and durable to bear 
weight during the time it is in use. 

Here is undoubtedly a field for inves- 
tigation. With quantity and quality of 
lumber decreasing and the price, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, approxi- 
mately five times what it was seventeen 
years ago, the mines are surely facing a 
serious situation as regards their lumber 
problems. 


STANDARDIZATION OF FIRE FIGHTING 


In the light of recent disasters, the 
need for standard equipment, rules and 
practices concerning the handling of 
mine fires is evident to everyone. In 
reviewing evidence after a disaster has 
taken place, it is generally easy to state 
what should have been done at the criti- 
cal moment, but the important thing is 
to formulate general rules, have all the 
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equipment on hand and intact, and train 
the organization so that they will know 
exactly what moves to make in the event 
of an emergency. 

Many lives have been sacrificed and 
millions of dollars lost through under- 
ground fires. Undoubtedly, if the proper 
preparations had been made and the 
principles of fire control and methods of 
attack thoroughly understood, this loss 
of life and property might, to a large 
extent, have been avoided. While not 
every move in connection with the han- 
dling of incipient mine fires can be 
standardized, as circumstances govern 
conditions to a large extent, nevertheless 
a fund of information, based upon past 
experience, is available and a great deal 
can therefore be done in presenting 
standard practices and principles which 
would be helpful in all cases. 

It has been well said that “Efficiency 
in production should apply to the human 
factor as well as to the organization, ma- 
chinery, and materials.” 

Good working conditions go hand in 
hand with greater efficiency. In hot and 
dusty mines a large percent of the shift 
is lost, due to the necessity for frequent 
rests on the part of the men, as they 
cannot do a fair day’s work under op- 
pressive conditions. 

The providing of good working condi- 
tiong will tend to greatly reduce the large 
labor turnover, which is the source of 
considerable expense.at the present time. 
One of the most important items in the 
maintenance of good working conditions 
is satisfactory ventilation. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines have found 
in the course of its investigations that 
the losses to mining companies caused by 
deficient ventilation amount to as much 
as 10 percent to 25 percent of a shift in 
cool mines where the air is stagnant, and 
as high as 50 percent to 75 percent in 
hot, humid mines, according to a bulletin 
by D. S. Harrington, of the bureau’s 
staff. 

A standard atmosphere, in which a 
man can do a fair day’s work, must be 
aimed at. This standard is to be ob- 
tained not only in a few favorable places, 
but in every working place throughout 
the entire mine. In every instance in 
which proper attention has been paid to 
the ventilation and a satisfactory stand- 
ard attained, the tonnage per man shift 
has immediately increased, in some cases 
it has actually been doubled. 

In South Africa, where detailed inves- 
tigations of underground conditions have 
been progressing for a number of years, 
it was found in one particular instance, 
where the mine atmosphere fell far be- 
low the recognized standard, that the 
output for the entire mine was 21 per- 
cent below what it would have been had 
this standard atmosphere been attained 
throughout the workings. 
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Quite apart from the increased effi- 
ciency resulting from the providing of 
better working conditions, the miner ex- 
periences better health, which puts him 
in a more contented frame of mind, al- 
lows him to exercise his ingenuity to the 
utmost, and keeps him constantly alert 
to the dangers connected with under- 
ground operations, which renders him 
less susceptible to accidents. 

In addition to the increase in output, 
due to the introduction and attainment 
of a standard atmosphere, the installa- 
tion of a first-class ventilating system is 
always accompanied by a great saving in 


compressed air. In some instances, the 


saving in the use of compressed air dur- 
ing the first year and a half has been 
sufficient to offset the entire cost of the 


installation. In other cases very sub- 


stantial savings have been effected. 
SHOULD PROGRESS STEADILY 


Having made certain definite, cost-re- 
ducing advances in standardization, we 
should progress still further until we 
have exhausted all its possibilities. Al- 
ready in many camps many employes in 
the various departments, some of them 
in positions of minor importance, are 
studying this problem and endeavoring 
to apply standardization to their daily 
routine. This cannot but have a cumula- 
tive effect, and so long as the subject is 
kept alive, each one in turn will contrib- 
ute his share toward solving this prob- 
lem. The more publicity such a move- 
ment is given, the more people will begin 
to think along this line, and eventually, 
from many quarters, standards will be- 
gin to evolve, which will have far-reach- 
ing effects throughout the industry. 

We come here annually not to formu- 
late and decide upon individual stand- 
ards (as that cannot be accomplished 
hastily, but must be the result of care- 
ful thought and deliberation after all the 
details and evidence have been weighed), 
but to obtain different views and ideas 
concerning standardization and to dis- 
cuss the work already accomplished by 
the acting committees, with the hope 


that such publicity may give further im- 


petus to this movement. 


TAX DECISION.—The Committee on 
Appeals and Review of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, acting on an appeal of a 
company, has reversed the action of the 
income tax unit in the assessment of tax 
based on restoration to net taxable in- 
come for the year 1917 of depletion 
claimed in 1917 and prior years on ac- 
count of cancellation of lease under 
which minimum royalties had been re- 
ceived and no ore extracted. 
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 Woofing and Warping 
XIII. Senator William E. Borah 


A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward 
Notable Legislative Personalities 


By IRA L. SMITH 
M OHAMMED had just finished eating a club 


things will come his way.’’ He knew his stuff. 


of company. 


before yesterday. 


Public opinion rather likes to jab pins and needles into itself by hanging on to the hoakum that 


success in politics demands that individuality and independence be tossed into the ditch. 
Borah has managed to ‘prove that at least one dent can be put in this idea. 


Perhaps it is only because he managed to tie his wagon to some sort of political comet which 
yanked him out of an Idaho law office into the Senate without stopping at way stations, where he 


might have lost some of his fervor for the untrammeled. 


Mr. Borah’s independence fights many battles for him. It is his big punch. But it also proves to 


be something of a ball around the leg of his political self. 


He has else than mere independence, though. Words love to frolic within his mind, where they are 
marshalled into formations that amaze the ear when they pour out on the breast of a speaking voice 


that could give cards and spades and still win on quality. 


Although he already has spent a decade in the Senate, Mr. Borah not yet has passed the peak of his 
career. Holding a position aloof from the general scurrying, he stands available to take the lead in 
a move of vast scope. The very consistency of the inconsistency of his political activities, as they 
hook up with first one clan and then another, might allow him to pick up lines that others would not 


dare to touch. 


Personally, he seems to have subconsciously soused himself in his tendency toward the hermit role. 
He has few intimates, rarely mizes socially, and would appear to be a member of some thought-jug- 
gling clan far removed from legislative activities. With little play or flare, he just goes along being 


Borah. 


And out of the natural leaps the sincere. To remark that Mr. Borah is sincere is as bromidic as 
to make the startling declaration that the normal man has ten toes. In his sincerity rests his sta- 
bility, for if ever he should—in his detached position—take insincerity by the arm he would expose 


IIe has served a notable 
purpose in providing a gag for the mouths of those who spent cynical blurbs declaring that sincerity 


himself to attacks aimed against his enviable possession of independence. 


is foreign to high places. 


And there is forever a thrill in gazing at a mid-summer cloud rolling along its way far above its 


heavier and clumsier fellows that hang close to the earth to see where their shadows fall. 


sandwich at Child’s in Mecca late one winter 

night back in 625, when he tossed his whiskers 
back over his shoulder in a philosophical way and told 
the fellow sitting across the table from him that to every 
dog comes his day. There was almost a fanatical gleam 
in the old boy’s eye as he said, *‘ All a fellow has to do is 
park around long enough and keep hitting the ball and 


Getting down to brass tacks and a more modern day, 
Bill Borah, Idaho’s irrepressible individualist, has been 
sliding down his own cellar door for many years with 
only an occasional playmate. Being as unusual in politi- 
cal circles as a three-legged calf in a barn-yard, he has 
had to buck along with hardly more than a smattering 


Now has come the day when progressives are as stylish 
as long skirts. Now has come William E. Borah’s chance 
, to duck old party mandates in hot water with a zeal that 
William E. Borah has been brewing since much farther back than day 
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PREFERENTIAL RATE REPORT IS ISSUED 


Commission Publishes Results of Extended Studies—Cites Commercial 
Equalization as Purpose—Recent Developments Alter Con-lusions 
Previously Drawn 


HAT PREFERENTIAL import 
rates are maintained for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the commercial 
advantages of rival ports and of the 
alternative routes over which the foreign 
trade of the United States is carried, 
and are not established in order to neu- 
tralize customs duties or discriminate 
against domestic products, is the conclu- 
sion reached by the United States Tariff 
Commission, in its report just made to 
Congress. 


THREE ANGLES ARE SEEN 

Three possible angles of the question 
of relationship between import rates and 
protective tariff laws were considered by 
the commission. First, are such rates 
established for the purpose of defeating 
import duties? Second, are such rates 
maintained in any case for the purpose 
of supplementing import duties or other- 
wise protecting domestic industries 
against foreign competition? Third, to 
what extent, if any, do import rates, 
though established for cther purposes, 
neutralize or nullify the effect of protec- 
tive import duties? 

The commission finds that in the 1920 
rates established August 26, 1920, no 
trace of a desire to nullify the effect of 
protective import duties was found; that 
in the case of import rates higher than 
domestic rates many of the tariffs con- 
tain a rule to the effect that the domes- 
tic rates are to govern; and that im- 
port rates designed primarily to promote 
the foreign trade of the United States 
by discrimination against domestic com- 
merce are the exception rather than the 
general rule. The report points out that 
when import rates were reestablished 
after their general cancellation in 1918, 
freight-rate changes were controlled di- 
rectly by the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and, therefore, it is deemed un- 
likely that a branch of the government 
would fix railroad import rates with the 
intent to nullify the commercial policy 
expressed by Congress in the tariff act 
of October 3, 1913. 


SpecIAL IMPORT RATES 


Concerning the special import rates 
on certain commodities established since 
1920, their bearing upon the present pro- 
tective import duties, and their effect 
upon domestic products, the commission 
expressed no opinion except to state in a 
footnote that “it is, however, not be- 
lieved that such readjustments in any 
way change the principles and conclu- 
sions reached in the report.” 


The report states that “no import 


rates lower than the domestic rail rates 
are at present applicable at the basic 
rate ports of the North Atlantic sea- 
board.” The report refers, however, to 
the rates in effect during the year 1920, 
and does not take into account reduc- 
tions and readjustments which have been 
made since 1920. For example, the pres- 
ent import rates on certain commodities 
from the ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore to points of con- 
sumption are so much lower than the 
domestic rates on the same commodities 
that it is questionable whether domestic 
production of these commodities will be 
stimulated or whether an appreciable in- 
crease in domestic traffic will result. 


LARGE REDUCTIONS CITED 


Instances can be cited where rates on 
certain imported commodities, now sub- 
ject to tariff duties, have been reduced 
from 46 to 52 percent below the 1920 
rates, whereas no reductions whatever 
have been made in the domestic rates on 
the like commodities produced in the 
United States. If the Commission’s in- 
vestigation had covered present rate ad- 
justments, instead of those in effect dur- 
ing 1920, doubtless numerous instances 
would have been disclosed where import 
rail rate differentials neutralize customs 
duties. 

With respect to the 1920 rates shown 
in the report, including rates on manga- 
nese ore, it is stated that “the differen- 
tials neutralize shipping costs in the in- 
terest of particular ports and routes, but 
do not neutralize the effect of tariff 
duties when the differentials do not go 
beyond the point of equalizing such ports 
and routes having no special rail rates 
for imports.” But the 1920 rates are 
history. Domestic producers of the com- 
modities affected have to deal with pres- 
ent rate adjustments; ‘and if, after pay- 
ment of the tariff duty, the importer of 
these commodities, by reason of present 
preferential import rates, is able to sup- 
ply his needs from foreign sources, the 
domestic producer has no market for his 
product and his business is stifled. 


No FIxep RELATIONSHIP 


While there may have been, in 1920, 
no fixed relationship between rail import 
rates and customs duties, as indicated by 
the report, certain adjustments now in 
effect apparently have a definite, though 
perhaps not fixed, relationship to these 
duties. This relationship may or may 
not have been established for the pri- 
mary purpose of equalizing commercially 
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the various ports involved. There may 
have been no intention of discriminating 
against domestic products. However, if 
this is the case, where such discrimina- 
tion can be shown in favor of dutiable 
commodities imported, there should be 
no hesitancy on the part of the carriers 
concerned to remove the discrimination, 
irrespective of port differentials, which, 
in certain cases, have no bearing upon 
the relationship, as they are merely 
“paper rates.” 


COPPER SMELTING SHOWS DE- 
CREASE FOR 1921 
EPORTS MADE to the Bureau 

Re the Census show a decrease in 
the activities of the establish- 

ments engaged primarily in the smelt- 

ing and refining of copper during 1921, 

as compared with the year 1919. The 

total value of products reported 
amounted to $234,895,200 in 1921, and 
to $651,101,600 in 1919, a decrease of 

63.9 percent. Of the 28 establishments 

reported for 1921, 8 were located in Ari- 

zona; 4 each in Michigan and New Jer- 
sey; 3 in Montana; 2 in Tennessee, and 

1 each in Maryland, Nevada, New York, 

Utah, Texas, Virginia and Washington. 

Six establishments reporting in 1919 

were idle in 1921. 

The decrease in production has been 
accompanied by decreases in the num- 
ber of persons employed, in the total 
amount paid during the year in salaries 
and wages, and in cost of materials. 
Considerable fluctuation is noted in the 
number of wage earners in 1921. In 
January, the month of maximum employ- 
ment, 12,476 wage earners were re- 
ported, and in June, the month of mini- 
mum employment, 6,602, the minimum 
representing 52.9 percent of the maxi- 
mum. The average number employed 
during the year was 8,294 in 1921 as 
compared with 17,345 in 1919. A classi- 
fication of the wage earners with refer- 
ence to the prevailing hours of labor in 
establishments in which employed, shows 
that for 6,489, or 78.2 percent of the 
total (average) number, the prevailing 
hours per week were between 54 and 60; 


and for 1,447, or 17.4 percent, they were 
48 per week. 

The returns indicate that the combined 
output of the 28 active establishments 
was approximately 40 percent of their 
maximum capacity based upon a demand 
requiring full running time; 14 estab- 
lishments with 55 percent of the products 
being above said average; and 14, with 
45 percent below. 
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COURT ATTACKS DICTATORIAL WAGE SCALES 


To Deprive Individual of Right To Freely Sell His Labor al High- 
est Wage Reduces Him to an “Automaton,” Is High Tribunal’s 
Statement! 


of the government of its activities 

into the fixing of wage scales would 
induce “calamity,” in the view of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Handing down a decision de- 
claring invalid the female minimum 
wage law passed by Congress for the 
District of Columbia, this tribunal de- 
clares that a governmental fixing of 
wages would create dire results for 
wage earners, stating the workers would 
be deprived of the most sacred safeguard 
the Constitution affords. 

Swinging from this trend of thought, 
which indirectly reflects upon collective 
setting of wage scales by stating that 
to deprive the citizen of the right to 
freely contract and sell his labor for 
the highest wage his individual abilities 
command would be to reduce, him to 
“automaton,” the opinion strikes into 
the broader field of a discussion of pa- 
ternalistic tendencies. “It is paternal- 
ism in the highest degree and the strug- 
gle of the centuries to establish the 
principle that the state exists for the 
citizen and not the citizen for the state 
would be lost. It is but a step to a legal 
requirement that the industrious, frugal, 
economical citizen must divide his earn- 
ings with his indolent, worthless neigh- 
bor. The modern tendency toward in- 
discriminate legislative and judicial jug- 
glery with great fundamental principles 
of free government whereby property 
rights are being curtailed and destroyed 
will, if persisted in, end in social dis- 
order and revolution. Let no one imagine 
that our civilization is such that prop- 
erty rights can thus be socialized with- 
out the grossest abuse of the privileges 
granted or that the restraint of abuses 
can be left with safety to legislative or 
judicial discretion.” 

The opinion of the court says that if 
Congress may establish a minimum 
wage for women, it may establish a 
maximum wage, a fixed wage, and wages 
for men. “The power of Congress to 
fix wages between private individuals is 
either constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional,” says the court. “If the power 
exists to fix wages in the interest of 
good morals and the promotion of gen- 
eral welfare, power must likewise be 
conceded to fix the prices of commodi- 
ties entering into the determination of 
an equitable wage. Civilization proves 
that when the citizen is deprived of the 
free use and enjoyment of his property, 
anarchy and revolution follow, and life 
and liberty are without protection. 


I NSERTION by the legislative branch 


Courts should be slow to lend aid to the 
government in this modern tendency to 
invade individual property rights.” 


CONGRESSIONAL MINING 
COMMITTEES UPSET 


ATERIAL CHANGES in the 
M personnel and leadership of the 
mines and mining committees 
of the House and Senate that will sit 


during the next session of Congress will 
result from the recent elections. Defeat 


for reelection of Senator Miles Poindex- 
and Representative 


ter, Washington, 


Tasker L. Oddie 


Marion E. Rhoades, Missouri, necessi- 
tates appointment of successors to fill the 
places they hold as chairmen of the two 
mining committees. Senator Oddie, Ne- 
vada, is scheduled to become chairman 
of the Senate committee, the recent resig- 
nation of Senator Newberry, Michigan, 
who was in line for the post, making it 
probable that the head of the body again 
will be a Senator from a far western 
mining state. Since only four Represen- 
tatives now members of the House com- 
mittee were reelected, the chairmanship 
of that body cannot be forecast with ac- 
curacy. If, however, the four survivors 
of the balloting are retained upon the 
new committee, any one of them will be 
in direct line for the post. These Repre- 
sentatives are: Robinson, Kentucky; 
Williamson, South Dakota; Coalton, 
Utah; and Sutherland, Alaska. 
Appointments also will have to be 
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made on the new House committee to fill 
the places of the following: 

Echols, West Virginia; Brooks, Illi- 
nois; Luhring, Indiana; and London, 
New York. Representative Arentz, Ne- 
vada, who introduced the proposed mine 
revision law, now a member of the House 
committee, was not a candidate for re- 
election to the House, having engaged in 
a campaign for the Senate in which he 
was unsuccessful. Another vacancy on 
the House committee has been created by 
the death of Representative Connell, 
Pennsylvania. None of the Democratic 
members of either the Senate or House 
committees were affected by the election. 


FEDERAL PETROLEUM 
CODE CHOSEN 


ROPOSED CHANGES in the 
of lubricating oil 

specifications were discussed at a 
joint meeting of the Interdepartmental 
Petroleum Specifications Committee, the 
Advisory Board to the Committee, the 
Lubricants Division of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and the Techni- 
cal Advisory Committee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 13, at which 
N. C. A. Smith, petroleum chemist of 
the Bureau of Mines, presided. 

Separate schemes for classification 
were presented by representatives of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and by 
the Navy Department. After consider- 
able discussion, it was brought out that 
a difference exists between turbine oils 
for land service and turbine oils for 
marine service; also, that for turbine 
oils with paraffin base and asphalt base, 
lubricants seem to have the same effec- 
tive viscosity at about 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

A special committee, composed of 
Messrs. William S. James of the Bureau 
of Standards, Dr. T. G. Delbridge of the 
Atlantic Refining Company, and H. C. 
Mougey of the General Motors Research 
Corporation, which was appointed to 
consider a list of descriptive names to 
be used for lubricating oils in the Fed- 
eral specifications, for explanatory pur- 
poses only, reported a majority opinion 
that four names should be used together 
with descriptive numbers; light oil, to 
cover S. A. E. numbers 15 and 20; me- 
dium oil to cover numbers 30 and 40; 
heavy oil to cover number 50; extra 
heavy oil to cover 60, 80, 95 and 115. It 
was voted to accept this majority report 
as the sense of the meeting. A minority 
report, which follows the present classi- 
fication adopted by the Navy Depart- 
ment, was also submitted. 

The conference recommended the 
measurements of viscosities of oils up to 
500 series at 100° F.; 600 series and 
higher at 210° F. 
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NATIONAL 


ONGRESS reconvened in extra 

session November 20 on call of the 
( § after its recess which 
began September 22. The purpose of the 
President in calling Congress together 
was to secure action on the pending ship 
subsidy bill and other uncompleted legis- 
lation, and also to enact appropriation 
laws for the government departments for 
the year beginning July 1 next with the 
idea of cleaning up all stray ends of leg- 
islation so that there will be no need of 
Congress meeting again until December, 
1923, as the present Congress will expire 
by constitutional limitation March 4, 
1923. This program may, however, be 
altered should the new Representatives 
and Senators who were elected on No- 
vember 7 for the new Congress force an 
extra session next spring in order to se- 
cure action on bills which they believe 
should be enacted. A situation might be 
created by these new groups influencing 
members of the present Congress to de- 
lay legislation at the extra session which 
began November 20 and the regular ses- 
sion beginning December 4 which would 
throw these matters over into an extra 
session after next March. 


New LEADERS IN BoTtH HOUSES 

As a result of the primary choices and 
election results, many Congressmen of 
long service and holding leading positions 
will go out of office, March 4, necessitat- 
ing practically an entire realignment of 
leaders on both sides in both Houses. 
Senator Underwood, Dem., Ala., has an- 
nounced that he cannot longer retain 
leadership of the Democratic forces on 
account of his health and with the defeat 
of a large number of Republican and 
Democratic Senators for reelection, there 
will be many changes in Senate commit- 
tees. A new chairman will be appointed 
for the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining to succeed Senator Miles Poindex- 
ter, Rep., Wash., who was defeated. It is 
probable that Senator Tasker L. Oddie, 
Rep., Nev., will be chosen for this chair- 
manship. In the House, a new floor 
leader will be chosen to succeed Repre- 
sentative Frank W. Mondell, Rep., Wyo., 
who goes out of the House, as he was not 
a candidate for the House and was de- 
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feated for the Senate. There will also be 
a new chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, taking the place of Representative 
Philip Campbell, Rep., Kans., who failed 
to secure renomination. There will also 
be many new chairmen for House com- 
mittees, including that on Ways and 
Means, whose chairman, Representative 
J. W. Fordney, Rep., Mich., was not a 
candidate for reelection; the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, whose chairman, 
Representative M. E. Rhodes, Rep., Mo., 
was defeated for reelection, and the 
chairmen of the Judiciary and Post Office 
Committees, whose chairmen, Represen- 
tatives Volstead and Steenerson, Reps., 
Minn., were defeated. It is also ex- 
pected that there will be a new Demo- 
cratie floor leader to succeed Representa- 
tive Claude Kitchin, Dem., N. C., who 
will give up this position because of ill 
health. While none of these changes will 
occur until after March 4, when the de- 
feated Congressmen retire, the coming 
months are expected to witness confer- 
ences and negotiations for the selection 
of leaders to these important positions. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


The House began work early on the 
appropriation bills for the government 
for the next year, its Appropriations 
Committee meeting November 10 to draft 
measures. There are a number of bills 
of general interest on the House calen- 
dar which are subject to consideration at 
any time. These include the following: 

The disposition of the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate power project on which conflict- 
ing reports have been made by the House 
Military Committee. 

The bill of Representative Rhodes, 
Rep., Mo., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, for acquisi- 
tion of land for the government fuel yard 
of the Bureau of Mines, which supplies 
coal for the government departments in 
Washington. The government fuel yards 
are now leased and opposition has been 
made by retail coal interests to continu- 
ance of the yard on the ground that it 
interferes with local coal interests. The 
bill has been urged by the Bureau of 
Mines on the ground that it has assured 
government departments in Washington 


LEGISLATION 


of a continued supply of coal at less cost 
than by purchases from retail dealers. 

Granting 20 percent royalties and 
bonuses, received from lands in naval pe- 
troleum reserves to the states in which 
the reserves are located. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Reports of the Congressional Commis- 
sion on Agriculture covering transporta- 
tion and credits for agriculture. To 
carry out the award of the War Labor 
Board of 1918 in favor of employes of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, whose 
wages were increased by government or- 
der. Bill passed by the Senate authoriz- 
ing acquisition of a fuel station at Haz- 
zell Island, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
Constitutional amendment to forbid issu- 
ance of federal and state securities ex- 
empt from taxation. 

Before House committees there is 
pending a proposed revision of the min- 
ing laws, which is in the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. The House 
Judiciary Committee has several resolu- 
tions proposing amendment to the Con- 
stitution to forbid child labor. It will 
also take up the demand for impeach- 
ment of. Attorney General Daugherty for 
obtaining a court injunction against 
striking railroad employes. 


DYE AND OIL INQUIRIES 

The Muscle Shoals nitrate project is 
also on the Senate calendar on report 
from committee, as is also a bill already 
passed by the House to prevent lynch- 
ing. There are a few other bills of gen- 
eral character awaiting Senate action, 
the most important being the measure to 
prohibit the sending through the mails 
of threatening letters. 

The Subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which Senator Short- 
ridge, Rep., Calif., is chairman, which in- 
vestigated the alleged dye monopoly, is 
expected to report shortly. 

Further investigation will be made by 
the Senate Manufactures Committee as 
to the prices of crude oil and gasoline. 

The reconvening of Congress in extra 
session November 20 was marked by the 
introduction of a number of bills affect- 
ing the mining industry. Among them 
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MINING— 


COAL— 


bargo) 
oIL— 


leases) 


S. 4040: By Mr. Oddie, Nevada. 


H. R. 12826: By Mr. Rogers, Mass. 
H. R. 12827: By Mr. Rogers, Mass. 


S. Res. 268: By Mr. Walsh, Mont. 


IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


SHIPPING— 
(Gold bounty) 


(Coal embargo) 


(Anthracite em- 


TAXATION— 
(Investigation of 


H. R. 12817: By Mr. Greene, Mass. (Ship subsidy) 

H. R. 12830: By Mr. Madden, Ill. (Claims) 
SOLDIER BONUS— 

H. R. 12815: By Mr. Hill, Md. 

H. R. 12816: By Mr. Britten, Ill. 

H. R. 12896: By Mr. Johnson, S. D. 


H. R. 12825: By Mr. Jones, Texas. 
tion) 


(Tax determina- 


was a measure introduced by Senator 
Oddie, Rep., Nev., providing for a bounty 
of 25 cents per pennyweight on gold pro- 
duced in the United States to be paid to 
producers for a period of three years. 
The bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. It differs 
from the McFadden gold excise and pre- 
mium bill introduced nearly two years 
ago, the McFadden bill providing for a 
50-cent bounty and a tax of like amount 
on the consumption of gold other than 
for coinage or monetary purposes. 
CoAL EMBARGO 

Bills were introduced proposing an em- 
bargo on coal within the discretion of the 
President and an immediate embargo on 
anthracite coal. 

An investigation of alleged -monopo- 
listic control of oil fields under the leas- 
ing law was proposed by Senator Walsh, 
Dem., Mont. 

The House took up the ship subsidy 
bill, whose passage was urged in a spe- 
cial message by the President, with the 
expectation of voting on it November 29. 

The soldier bonus bill reappeared, pro- 
posals being made to meet its cost by a 
tax on light wines and beers. 

BLUE Sky HEARINGS 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce will conduct hearings Decem- 
ber 6 and 7 on the Denison Blue Sky bill 
which was passed by the House last 
session, 

MINING 
(Gold Bounty) 

S. 4040. Introduced by Mr. Oddie 
(Rep., Nev.); referred to the committee 
on Mines and Mining. This bill pro- 
poses to conserve the natural gold re- 
sources of the United States by the pay- 
ment for three years to producers of a 
bounty of 25 cents per pennyweight on 
newly mined gold. The bill is in some 
respects similar to the McFadden gold 
bill except that it does not propose a tax 
on gold used in the arts. The bill is as 
follows: 


“That, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the 
Treasurer of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, for a 
period of three years after the passage 
of this act, to producers of newly mined 
gold within the continental United States 
and its non-contiguous territory a bounty 
of 25 cents per pennyweight of fine gold 
produced, in accordance with the provi- 
sions hereinafter set forth. 

“That on and after the passage of this 
act every producer of newly mined gold 
within the continental United States and 
its non-contiguous territory who shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act shall 
deliver the gold so produced to the United 
States Mint or its authorized agencies, 
accompanied by a sworn statement set- 
ting forth the place where the gold was 
mined, the dates between which it was 
mined and prepared for market, and that 
no gold obtained from any other sources 
is contained therein. In the event that 
any gold is recovered from ore by cus- 
tom smelting or milling the proprietor 
or his managing agent, or an executive 
or managing officer of any such smelting 
or milling company, shall make and de- 
liver to the producer a sworn statement 
giving the date or dates on which such 
ore was delivered for sme!ting or mill- 
ine. the date said gold so recovered from 
said ore was delivered to the producer, 
and the amount of said gold so delivered 
to him. 

“Unon the delivery of any such gold, 
accompanied by the sworn statement of 
the producer, or accomvanied by the 
sworn statement of the sme'tine or mill- 
ine agency, the Director of the Mint 


shall execrte and deliver to such pro- 
ducer a certificate setting forth the num- 
ber of fine ne mnvweicht of ne wiv mined 
or smelted go'd then and there delivered 
bv such producer. and shal! set forth the 
amount of bovnty to which such pro- 


duesr is entit'ed. 
“Tn the event that ore containing gold 
is delivered to a custom smelter or mill 


for smelting or milling by the producer 
of the ore, and if, in the usual smeiting 
or milling practice, said ore can not be 
treated without deiay, the smelting or 
milling company may foilow the usual 
smeiting or mulling practice, purchase 
said ore, and receive the certificate, 
under oath, of the producer sett.ng forth 
the time and place of the mining thereof, 
and pay to the producer thereof the 
bounty herein provided for each fine 
pennyweight of gold so recovered by said 
smeiting or milling company, which, 
upon such payment, shall be entitled to 
all of the rights of the producer of the 
ore as of the date of delivery of the ore 
to such smelting or milling company, and, 
upon the presentation of the certificate 
of the producer, together with a certificate 
of such smelting or milling company set- 
ting forth all of the facts as required 
by the rules and regulations established 
hereunder, shall receive as a bounty the 
same amount of money for such gold so 
produced and delivered to the smelter or 
mill as the producer would have received 
if such ore had been smelted or milled 
and the gold returned to the producer 
of the ore. 

“That every person, partnership, or 
corporation so producing newly mined 
gold within the continental United States 
and noncontiguous territory cn and after 
the passage of this act who shall deliver 
the same to the United States Mint or its 
author‘zed agencies, as herein provided 
shall be paid therefor the sum, amount 
or consideration now provided by exist- 
ing law, and, in addition thereto, shall 
be entitled to receive a bounty, as herein 
provided, on the certificate of the Direc- 
tor of the Mint. 

“That upon the delivery of such gold 
and sworn statements, as hereinbefore 
set forth. to the United States Mint, or 
its authorized agencies, a certificate shall 
be issved by authority of the Director of 
the Mint to the producer, or his order, 
certifying that the holder thereof is en- 
titled to receive from the Treasurer of 


- 
| 
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the United States the sum specified 
therein in payment of the bounty pro- 
vided by this act. 

“That any person, whether acting for 
himseit or as agent or officer of any gold 
producer, smelter, refiner, or milling 
company, who purposely or knowingly, 
by act, way or means, shall himself adul- 
terate, or procure or solicit another to 
adulterate, any gold presented to the 
United States mint for which a certifi- 
cate for the payment of a bounty, as 
provided herein, is requested, or who 
shall purposely or knowingly make a 
false statement, or procure or solicit 
another to make a false statement, in any 
statement or certificate required herein 
which would ent:tle the producer to re- 
ceive a bounty on the production of the 
newly mined gold herein provided for 
shall be guilty of a crime against the 
United States, and shali, upon conviction, 
be imprisoned not more than five years 
or fined not more than $10,000 or both.” 


COAL 
(Embargo) 


H. R. 12826. Introduced by Mr. 
Rogers (Rep., Mass.); referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill would authorize the President to de- 
clare an embargo on coal exports from 
the United States when the public inter- 
est requires it, provides as follows: 


“That. whenever the President shall 
find that the public interest so requires, 
he is hereby authorized to declare an 
embargo on the exportation of coal from 
the United States to foreign countries; 
such embargo may include either anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal or both and may 
be complete or partial: Provided, how- 
ever, That without further authority of 
the Congress no such embargo shall con- 
tinue in operation for a period of more 
than six months at any one time.” 


(Anthracite Embargo) 


H. R. 12827. Introduced by Mr. 
Rogers (Rep., Mass.); referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill would declare an immediate embargo 
on anthracite exports on account of the 
present shortage of coal. The bill is as 
follows: 


“That the conditions at present pre- 
vailing in the production and distribu- 
tion of anthracite cecal are hereby de- 
clared to con:titute a national emer- 
gency. 


“That during the period of the na- 
tional emergency it shall be unlawful to 
exnort or to ship for export anthracite 
coal from the United States to any for- 
eign country. 
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“That the President is hereby author- 
ized when in his judgment the national 
emergency has passed to make proclama- 
tion to that effect, whereupon the provi- 
sions of this act shall become inopera- 
tive. 

“That violation of section 2 of this 
act shall be punishable by a fine of not 
exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 


OIL 
(Lease Investigations) 

S. Res. 368. Introduced by Mr. Walsh 
(Dem., Mont.) ; referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. This resolution is 
based on charges that persons or cor- 
porations are holding more than three 
oil or gas leases in any state or more 
than one within the geologic structure 
of producing fields contrary to provi- 
sions of the leasing law. The resolution 
directs the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands to investigate and report as fol- 
lows: 


“Into all leases issued under the said 
act, to whom the same were issued, to 
whom the same or any rights thereunder 
were assigned or otherwise transferred, 
and the members of any association or 
the stockholders of any corporation ac- 
quiring such leases or any rights there- 
under, at the time and since the same 
were acquired, with the business relation, 
if any, between any such associations 
or corporations, and how far, if at all, 
any two or more are controlled by one 
and the same management by a common- 
stock ownership or otherwise. 

“The area embraced in such leases 
and the state and geologic structure 
within which the lands embraced therein 
lie. 

“Any contracts entered into by the 
holders of any such leases or any inter- 
est therein for the disposition of any oil 
or gas issuing from the lands embraced 
therein and the various parties through 
which the same or the products thereof 
pacs before reaching the consumer, with 
the relation of any such parties to each 
other. 

“To report to the Senate the facts de- 
veloped by such inquiry, and 

“To recommend such action by Con- 
gress or the executive departments, or 
both, as shall to the committee seem 
appropriate to accomplish the purpose of 
the statute above referred to and to pre- 
vent evasion ‘of its provisions.” 


SHIPPING 


H. R. 12817. Introduced and reported 
bv Mr. Greene (Rep., Mass.), from the 
Committee on Merchant Marine. This 
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bill is a revised draft of the former ship- 
ping bill and proposes government aid in 
the operation of merchant ships. 


CLAIMS 


H. R. 12830. Introduced by Mr. Mad- 
den (Rep., Ill.); referred to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine. This bill 
provides that the Shipping Board shall 
not pay any claim other than for current 
operations unless a written claim is filed 
with the Shipping Board within ten days 
after passage of this law. . Written 
claims already filed need not be refiled. 
No claim already filed may be amended 
so as to increase or include additional 
items after ten days allowed, nor may 
any claim filed within ten days be there- 
after so amended, 


SOLDIER BONUS 


H. R. 12815. Introduced by Mr. Hill 
(Rep., Md.); referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The bill proposes 
a bonus to veterans of the world war to 
be paid in cash in three years, the funds 
therefor to be raised by taxes on light 
wines and beers. 


H. R. 12816. Introduced by Mr. Brit- 
ten (Rep., Ill.); referred to same com- 
mittee. This bill is similar to the fore- 
going except that in addition it provides 
for land settlement by veterans. 

H. R. 12896. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., S. Dak.); referred to same 
committee. This bill is similar to the one 
passed by Congress last session but 
vetoed by the President. 


TAXATION 
(Assessment Period) 


H. R. 12825. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Dem., Tex.) ; referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. This bill amends 
section 1322 of the revenue law regard- 
ing determination of tax assessments to 
read as follows: 


“That hereafter all internal revenue 
taxes, unless both the commissioner and 
the taxpayer consent in writing to a later 
determination, assessment, and collection 
of the tax, shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3182 of the Revised 
Statutes or any other provision of law, 
be assessed within one year after such 
taxes become due, but in the case of 
fraud with intent to evade tax or willful 
attempt in any manner to defeat or evade 
tax such tax may be assessed at any 
time.” 
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COAL DUST EXPLOSLON STUDIES BULLETINED 


Bureau of Mines Issues Report Covering Investigations Extending 
Through Siz-year Pervod—Many Important Conclusions Drawn-— 
Vast Aid In Safety Movement 


HE BUREAU of Mines has issued 
a bulletin in which results of ex- 
tensive studies of coal-dust explo- 
Siuus are presented. Investigations made 
by that agency in connect.on w.th this 
subject during 1913 to 1918, inclusive, 
are ana-yzed in detail, and methods of 
preventing explosions and limiting incip- 
ient factors. are presented. 

‘lhe experimental mine, in which the 
tests described in this bulletin were made, 
is near Bruceton, Pa. The site was 
selected after careful search for the 
most favorable natural conditions for 
explosion testing. 

First Tests CostLy 

The first fifteen experimental explo- 
sions were conducted during the fall of 
1911 and the winter of 1912. The de- 
struction resulting from two of these ex- 
plosions was so great that the.cost of the 
extensive repairs necessary in rehabili- 
tating the mine prevented further tests 
for several months. These early tests, 
however, made a decided impression on 
the public. In fact, the turning point in 
the att'tude of the coal-mining men be- 
gan with these violent explosions, which 
demonstrated to the mining audience 
that dry coal dust was an exceedingly 
dangerous thing in a mine, even without 
the presence of inflammable gas in the 
air. 

After the demonstrations in the ex- 
perimental mine of the explosibility of 
b'tuminous dust, beginning in 1911, the 
extent of bituminous mine explosions de- 
clined. In the ten years 1911 to 1920.:75 
explos‘ons occured in mines in which five 
or more men were killed, with a total 
number of 2.057 deaths, a reduction of 
1,239 in number killed as compared with 
the preced‘ng 10 years, although the 
average number of miners and the aver- 
age production had increased nearly one- 
half. 

THE ENCOURAGING FEATURE 

The most encouraging feature is that 
in the three years, 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
the deaths from explosions in which five 
or more men’ have been killed have been 
onlv 41. 81 and 47, resnectively. In ex- 
plosions ki'line less than five men, it is 
cons‘dered there was no extended prona- 
gation of a 'oral exnlos‘on of gas or local 
coal-dncet ignition by a blown-out shot, 
ind‘eating the more general use of 
methods of immun‘zing coal dust by 
woterine. hymidifving, or by dilvtion by 
or shale drsting. In addition to 
the redretion in loss of life, an anvreci- 
ahle sev'ne in dollars and cents was un- 
doubtedly effected. 


Owing to the expense involved in the 
publication of Bulletin 167, which con- 
tains 639 pages, 31 plates and 82 figures, 
the entire distribution has been entrusted 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., who sells the report 
at a price of $1.00. 


MINING TAX CASES ARE 
ASSURED FAIRNESS 


REORGANIZATION of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Reviews of 
the Treasury Department now has 


been effected to give the mining in- 
dustry a representation assuring it of 


the most capable handling of intricate 
issues presented by cases in which it is 
involved. 

The committee’s personnel has been en- 
larged from nine to twelve, two of the 


additional members being appointed 
solely because of the technical knowledge 
they can apply to mining cases. A. W. 
Gaumer, mining engineer, was appointed 
earlier in the year and W. R. King, min- 
ing aud‘tor, was appointed November 9. 

Mr. King is a native of eastern Ten- 
nessee. Having acquired the bas‘s for 
his future accounting experience through 
several years in various positions, Mr. 
King practiced the profession of public 
accountant. serving clients in New York, 
Ba'timore, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 
During th's period much of his work was 
in connection with industries of coal min- 
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ing, iron ore mining, marble quarrying 
and timber. 

In 1919 he was employed in the Income 
Tax Unit of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, after having served with the Bu- 
reau of Aircraft Production in connec- 
tion with the settlement of contracts. For 
almost three years until his appointment 
to the Committee on Appeals and Review, 
Mr. King was chief of the Audit Section 
of the Natural Resources Division of the 
Income Tax Unit. 

The function of the committee is to 
review, upon appeal, the administrative 
decisions of the Income Tax Unit in im- 
portant income and excess profits cases, 
particularly cases involving exceptional 
or unusual conditions with respect to 
questions of invested capital, amortiza- 
tion, depletion, depreciation, etc. 


LEAD SMELTING SHOWS 
LARGE DECREASE 


EPORTS MADE to the Census 
Re= show a decrease in the 

activities of the establishments 
engaged primarily in the smelting and 
refining of lead during 1921, as com- 
pared with the year 1919. The total 
value of products reported amounted to 
$150,593,800 in 1921, and to $195,794,590 
in 1919, a decrease of 23.5 percent. 

The decrease in production has been 
accompanied by decreases in the number 
of persons employed, in the total amount 
paid during the year in salaries and 
wages, and in the cost of materials. Con- 
siderable fluctuation is noted in the 
monthly employment of wage earners 
during 1921. In January, the month of 
maximum employment, 5,719 wage earn- 
ers were reported, and in July, the 
month of minimum employment, 3,838— 
the minimum representing 67.2 percent 
of the maximum. The average number 
employed during the year was 4,509 in 
1921, as compared with 6,438 in 1919. A 
classification of the wage earners with 
reference to the prevailing hours of labor 
in establishments in which employed 
shows that for 3,815, or 84.6 percent of 
the total (average) number, the hours 
per week were between 54 and 60; for 
663, or 14.7 percent, they were 48 per 
week; and for 31, or seven-tenths of one 
percent, they were 60 and over. 


COAL EXPERT ASSIGNED—Carl A. 
Allen, of Salt Lake City, engineer of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has arrived at 
Washington on assignment by the bureau 
to collect: information for the Coal Fact- 
finding Commission. Mr. Allen is a grad- 
vate of the Colorado School of Mines, 
where he etabished the course in coal 
mining several years ago. He has been 
chief of the mine in-pection department 
of the state of Utah for four years past. 
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1,428,069—James F. Yeckel, Lawrence, 
Pa., September 5, 1922. 

TRACKBRAKE FOR MINE CaRS compris- 
ing a chock w.th means for automatically 
moving it into inoperative position by the 
car, the chock being provided w.th 
springs so as to absorb the shocks caused 
by the car wheels striking said chock. 

1,428,392—W. P. Ogden, Denver, Colo., 
September 5, 1922. 

CONCENTRATOR for working placers 
containing coarse and fine gold, black 
sand, platinum and rubies, comprising a 
main flume, grizziies at spaced intervals 
in the flume and spaced above the floor 
thereof, a conveyor flume, drawoffs lead- 
ing from the bottom of the main flume 
beneath the grizzlies respectiveiy, and 
connected with the conveyor flume, a dis- 
tributor flume carrying baffles connected 
to said conveyor flume, drawoffs leading 
from said distributor flume and concen- 
trating tables connected with said last 
mentioned drawoffs carrying rifles for 
retaining black sand and having an over- 
flow of waste materials. 

1,428,505—M. P. Holmes, Claremont, 
N. H. Assigned to Sullivan Machinery 
Co., September 5, 1922. 

MINING MACHINE of the long wall 
type, provided w:th a cutter chain which 
projects in a substantially horizontal 
plane from one end of the casing to 
which it is pivoted and wherein an elec- 
tric or other motor contained in said cas- 
ing prore’s the mach'ne by means of a 
cab'e which is anchored at one end. Here- 
tofore the mach’ne could be propelled 
only in one direction, i. e., forward, or in 
the direction of the end thereof onposite 
the cutter bar. along the m’ne face by 
means of the feed mechanism above re- 
ferred to, 2nd a primary object of this 
invention is to provide means whereby 
the machine can also be nronelled in the 
onpos'te direction, i. e., in the direction 
of the entter har thereof, as is fre- 
quent'v desirahle. 

1.498,.634—M. P. Holmes, C'sremont, 
N. H. Assieno4d to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Sertemher 12, 1922, 

MINING M ACTIINE provided means 
to cool the evttine mechonism so as to 
avoid ign‘t'ne the gas in the mine ar’s- 
ine from the hich temnrerature of the 
cutter b'ts: the cooling agent is sunnvtied 
lone’tud'nal'v of the bar and so dis- 
tributed to the cutter chain and bits as 
to maintain the same relativelv cool. 
Mechanism is provided whereby the 
liverv of massos of dust in the air, from 
the kerfs to the rooms or entries of the 
mine will be prevented. 

1,428,985—Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. 
Va., September 12, 1922. 
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CONDUCTED BY JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


MINE Car having a composite body 
coustruct.ou, that is, one In wn.ch a por- 
tion is made of structural iron, while the 
remainder is made of wooden pianking. 
‘Lhe chief objection to ail steel cars are 
their rigidity and liability to take a per- 
manent set, if once bent out of shape. 
On the other hand, a wooden car is much 
more flexible, and will give to compen- 
sate for unevenness on the track, but 
deteriorates much more rapidiy than a 
steel car. In a car of the composite con- 
struction many of the desirable pojnts 
of both wood and steel can be embodied. 
Another object of the invention is the 
construction of an underframe compris- 
ing channel irons so arranged that the 
floor of the car is continuous and extends 
beyond the ends of the car body to serve 
as bympers. A further object of the in- 
vention is to provide a car having an in- 
creased capacity and at the same time 
keeping its height and center of gravity 
low. 

1,429,145—J. F. Joy, New Bethlehem, 
Pa., September 12, 1922. Assigned to 
Joy Machine Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 
Cars IN MINES with particular refer- 
ence to the delivering of .empty cars to 
be loaded from entry switches of a mine 
to a point near the working face of mine 
rooms and the returning of the loaded 
cars to the switches where they may be 
collected by gathering locomotives and 
then towed out of the mine in trains by 
main haulage locomotives. 

1,429 480—Charles Allen, El 
Tex., Sertember 19, 1922. 

ORE CLASSIFIER which includes a sort- 
ine column, down through which the 
solid particles fall down against an up- 
flow current to effect class'fication. the 
solid particles falling through the column 
being senarsted from the pulp as it 
comes from the mill. The present inven- 
tion finds its embodiment in the form 
of a by-rass for automatica'ly reeulat- 
ing or adjust’ne the up current flow to 
the falline metalliferous narticles in the 


Paso, 


eo'umn,. wherebv to mainte'n a svhstan- 
tiallv uniform veloc‘tv of flow of the up 
current revard'ess of the volume of oecu- 
penev of the co’umn by solid partictes, 
within reasonable limits. 
1.499.845—G. T. Cooley, Joplin 
September 19, 1922. 
CONCENTRATOR comprising a double 


deck mach'ne, the upper deck or table 


Mo., 


being a rougher and the lower one a 
finisher, the rourher having hand riffles 
d snosed in fan-|_ ke form and of gradu- 


ally increasing height down the surface 
of the table. Means are provided for 
imparting a horizontal gyratory rotary 


motion to the feed end of one table and 
a smart bump to the feed end of the 
other table. 

1,430,140—F. S. Adams, Anaconda, 
Mont., September 26, 1922. 

PRECIPITATING COPPER from hot solu- 
tions by suifur dioxide, the step which 
consists in repeatedly passing sulfur 
dioxide gas through the solution. 

1,430,1883—J. H. D. Peterson, Chicago, 
Ill. Assigned to Link Belt Co., Septem- 
ber 26, 1922. 

HANDLING COAL and storing mixed ma- 
terials of various grades which consists 
in conveying the mixed materials to a 
distribution point, grading the material 
at that point, conveying one grade of 
material to the point of use, conveying 
simultaneously another grade of material 
toward a storage place, discharging it by 
grav.ty at an intermediate point, moving 
it thence to the storage place, returning 
from the storage place to the intermedi- 
ate point, conveying it thence to the dis- 
tribution point and thence with other 
material of similar grade to the point of 
use. 

1,429 216—F.. Courtoy. Brussels, Bel- 
gium, Sertember 26, 1922. 

CoAL WASHER so arranged as to solve 
the following double prob’em, namely: 1. 
To senarate the clean shale, that is to 
sav, the stones mixed w'th the coal, from 
the clean coal. by means of the suction 
produced bv the p‘ston, this be'ng done 
automatically (that is to say withont the 
intervention of any hand control) ac- 
cord ne to the nature of the coal to be 
dea't with (i. e. according as it contains 
a rreater or lesser pronortion of shale) 
and acrrordine to the quantity of coal to 
he wached which is fed on to the sieve 
in the trough. 2. To rem'x with the 
clean coal a certain quantity of mixed 
coal, the Iess stony portion, so as to ob- 
tain a commercial coal from which the 
most stoney coal is eliminated by suc- 
tion. such eliminetion bein also reru- 
lated automatically. aecordine to the 
preson7e, in a ereator or lessor nercent- 
pee. of exch shale in the raw mixtrre 
necording to the charge of raw mix- 


1430 P. Holmes. Claremont, 
N.H. Assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Sep- 
te~ber 26, 1922. 

CLUTCH CONTROLLING MECHANISM for 
use in the control of the main or other 
clutch of a mining machine. 

1,430,521-2—M. P. Holmes, Claremont, 
N.H. Assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Sep- 
tember 26, 1922. 

MINING MACHINE provided with cut- 
ting means, flexible guiding members 
connected each to a fixed support. 
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A RUSH JOB 


Prest-O-Lite’s unrivalled service 
fully cares for the steady demand 
or the emergency need. 


Fifty-four plants and warehouses, 
linked together, provide the neces- 
sary flexibility. 


Each Prest-O-Lite user looks, 
to his nearest District Sales 
Office, not merely for arrange- 
ments to adequately cover 
acetylene needs, but for help- 
ful co-operation and advice on 
any matter involved in the 
use of acetylene. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Atlanta Buffalo Dallas Milwaukee 

Baltimore Chicago Detroit New York — St. Louis 

Boston Cleveland (Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 


presidente 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Balfour Building, San Francisco; In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Limited,. Toronto 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Stcel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ell. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Fs 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
_Co., Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
_ Onio. 


Milwau- 


ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 
Pennsylvania Smelting 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bfdg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Pitts- 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. | 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
LINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder 934 King S8t., 
Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 


Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


Co., Cincinnati, 

0. 

BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fultou Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Milwau- 


Inc., 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

‘a. 

BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 

Car-D & Equip e Co. 
Chicago, 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., 
Danville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Ce., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Til. 

CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
Ohio. 

CHAINS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Robert, Inc., 


Co., 


Co., 


Co., 


Cincinnati, 


CHAINS, PRIVE 
Morse Cn. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Morse Chain Co., 


R & lach Chemical 
Con 709-717 Avenue, New 
York. 

CHEMISTS 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
. Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega — & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, 

— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 

Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING . MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Wrigley 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 


Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
sew York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicaga, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

COILS (Choke) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., 


Milwau- 


Wrigley 


Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
- St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
1. 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwcod Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Twenty-Five Years 
of Service 


O résumé of the mining industry would 

be complete if it did not include the 

achievements of the petroleum industry, par- 

ticularly those of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). 

The improved methods of mining, depen- 
dent almost entirely as they now are on 
mechanical needs, have been possible only 
because of constant progress in the petro- 
leum industry. 

Twenty-five years ago conditions were 
much different than they are now. With the 
appearance of each new labor-saving device, 
the lubricating experts of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) compounded the right 
lubricants for their efficient operation. At 
that time, it was necessary to study care- 
fully the different phases of operating condi- 
tions and to develop new oils and greases to 
keep pace with the mechanical progress 
within the mining industry. 

Nowadays, however, so rich a heritage has 
been bequeathed us by the pioneers of our 
industry, that our work is no longer a matter 
of hesitant experimentation, but the applica- 
tion of standardized products for standard- 
ized users. Such trade-marked lubricants as 
are listed below, together with many others, 
are in daily use by some of the largest mines 
in the country. 


SUPERLA GREASES 


SURE 


TO OPENG 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 


ASK US HOW WE DO IT 
4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


For mine car wheel lubrica- 
tion. 


SUPERLA 
CYLINDER OILS 
A complete line of steam en- 
gine, cylinder and valve lubri- 
cants, made in grades suitable 
for any steam conditions. 


ARIO 
COMPRESSOR OIL 


For intermediate and high 
Pressure air compressors of 


CALUMET GREASES 


For use in compression cups 
and on open bearings. 


. SUPERLA 
TURBINE OIL 
A non-emulsifying light, high 


grade oil for steam turbine 
use. 


SUPERLA 
C. & G. COMPOUND 


A dark, adhesive compound es- 


the plate and poppet valve pecially developed for gears, 
type. cables, wire ropes and chains. 


One of our corps of lubricating engineers 
will be glad to confer with you and make 
a detailed survey of your lubricating re- 
quirements. He will point the way to 
correct, economical lubrication. You may 
avail yourself of his services without obli- 
gation. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Crouse-Hinds Imperial Type MLD 
Luminous Are Headlight 


CROUSE-HINDS 
Imperial Headlights 


meet all conditions of mining service. They 
are made in various types of Luminous Arcs, 
Carbon Arcs and Incandescents which take 
care of all service needs. The Incandescents 
put all the light of the lamp to work—while 
the Are Headlights give a clear dependable 
beam even though the voltage fluctuates. 


The Ohio Brass Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Crouse-Hinds 
Imperial Headlights 


| a 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 
GYRATORY 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


General Electric Co., Schnectady, 
N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


EJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Xe 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Il. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 
ENGINEERING APPLI- 

ANCES 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 
ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
bu, New York City. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 

OLINE 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 
ENGINES (Hoisting and 

Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 

York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GEARS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 

HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, I 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
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| Send for Booklet on 


Flotation Oils 


There is a desire on the part of 
flotation operators to know ‘the | 
chemical methods generally ap- 
plied in testing for the purity of 
a flotation oil. We have at- 
tempted to supply this informa- 
tion in our booklet on Hercules 
Flotation Oils. 

It gives: complete specifications 
for our standard grades, the 
method of detecting adulteration, 
and tests conducted to insure 
uniformity and adherence to 
specifications. 

Send for booklet No. 200 today. 


MERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y. Duluth, Mion 
Chicago, 11). Joplin, Mu 
fan Franeiseo, Cal St. 1 onis. Mo 


Salt Lake Ciiy, Utah 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gantral 


Chattanuyu, Tenn, 


Reco gnition 


The Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Com- 
pany takes pride in announcing that it has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Rice Leaders of 
the World Association to represent the manu- 
facturers of Mine Cars, Wheels, and Trucks in 
this world-recognized institution. 


It is a source of satisfaction to us to know that 
it is to be our privilege to promote in company 
with America’s foremost business organiza- 
tions those principles of highest quality in 
product and highest standards in cervice to 
which, we as an individual corporation, at- 
tribute our success. 


HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & 
MINE CAR COMPANY 


Penn, Pennsylvania 


(PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 


OS 


INDICATING, 


RECORDING CONTROLLING 


Companies 
ches ¥ 


you can build your coal 

tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 
will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years experience 
throughout every coal min- 
ing field on this continent. 


Have us build your complete 
plant and receive the most 
benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 


Specialties 
COMPLETE COAL MINING 
PLANTS 
COAL TIPPLES 


CLEANING OF COAL BY THE 
DRY PROCESS 


(Air Separation) 


We are equipped to test your coal 
on standard tables. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS aw CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
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HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TKICAL 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
> Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ee Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

a2 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
rare Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
om 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
es Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Reberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. . 
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| LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ll. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wrigley 


— RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 

MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

ed Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine 

Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Car 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Chon Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 
= Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Milwau- 


New 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 


Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co. 42 


Broadway, New York City. 
PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIP — UINE WROUGHT 


a 


A. M. Byers Co., 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 
TRIPLEX 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 
town, Penna. 

PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PYROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Allen- 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Sines Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
REDUCING VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

REGULATING VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RELIEF VALVE 

Golden Anderson’ Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ROCK DRILLS 


Denver ae Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 


ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 


ity 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 
mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy stee 
plates. 


Riveted 
Plate 
Fieg 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WIRE ROPE FITTINGS WELDING WIRE 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 


D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


Allen- 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
cago, Ill. 

SAFETY 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
ill. 

SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
Chicago Co., Chicago, 


Chi- 


APPLIANCES, 


Wrigley 


Milwau- 


Ill. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y¥. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Wrigley 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


Broadway, 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll- Rand> Co., 
New York City. 
STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


= Electric Co., Schenectady, 
LY 


11 Broadway, 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


AND 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIPPLES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Hunting- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
TRAFS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


TRIPLE ACTING NON.- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


ie Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 


Mfg. Co., 
kee, 
General Electric Co., 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


VALVES 


Co., Cincinnati, 
One. _ Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 

W ASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER RELIEF VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wrigley 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., 
hio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Rull- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Cincinnati, 


4 
Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Williamsport Wire Kope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


WIRE ROPE 


A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Blig., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
— 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
0. 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


(Our_ Specialty 


BY. 
FA. Cos! Lands) 
Up-To-pats Equipments. Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


Leon H. Hoffman 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
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THE 


RO INTO 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. ST. LOUIS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. DENVER SEATTLE 

Canadian Representative, Powley & Moody, Ltd., Goad Blidg., 105 Bond St., Toronto 


— 


COAL - 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon the Coal Mining Industry. 
Perhaps there is no question before the American people which more vitally affects each 
individual than that of Coal. 

As a war necessity. Congress nationalized our transportation system. The result is a 
deficit that is appalling, and is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of the 
country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. These few are busy spreading 
their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking by the genius who attracts 
their eyes with statements that are extravagant and founded on but half a truth. 
They do not stop to analyze these facts: 


Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 


National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element could completely demoralize 
these 1500 American industries, with their strike system, and the great unprotected 
public would be at the mercy of the few who are in power. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal operators. Are you familiar 
with its position upon this vital subject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the 
situation ? 


Address: WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, Munsey Building, For Information 


Phelps Dodge Corporation PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
Copper 
ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 


AND TEST LEAD 
“C Q” Ca” 


Electrolytic Casting OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
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The American 
Mining Congress 


Specialized Service 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


The BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAI, 


Consult Us 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 
= 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Bi Zz 
Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 


CORRY, PA. ‘ COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 
Phone 107 


Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


Roda Coke 


Stoneg a Coke ln extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 


A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 
Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


- SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
Sold by 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 
“Clinehfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
Smwney J. JENNINGS, President. 
DANIEL B. WENTZ, First Vice-President. 
H. W. SEAMAN, Second Vice-President. 
E. L. Douneny, Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, Convention Manager. 
H. Counsel. 
H. W. Smitn, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division. 
BuRTON ng Western Secretary. 
M. W. Tax Division. 
E. H. Fone Chief Publicity Department. 
Ina L. SmitH, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
E. R. Coomses, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorinc, San Francisco, Cal. 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
Swwney J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
DANIEL B. WENTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT J. NASON, Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. H. Linpsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
ScHouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. SEAMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
HucGH SHIRKIE, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rospert LINTON, New York City. 
W. C. Doerinc, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Swwney J. JENNINGS RosBert LINTON 
DANIEL B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. y Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 
ity. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 


& M. EB. 
E. P: Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
— B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Was! 
out “4 Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
} hg Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
be - Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
ity. 


E. = Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, C. 

George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, 

DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 

George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Car! Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- 
sey Bidg., Washington, 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 
City 

L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rush C. Butler, Chicago, IIL 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Woodward Bidg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City 

G. A. O’Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
M.. ¥, 
John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Robt. P Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


\ 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 

S. A. Taylor. Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carl Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 
W. Va 

A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 

Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. BRADLEY, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 

E. sL. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A. L. Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery PL, New York 
City. 

H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 
Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 
oe Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 
Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zin 
B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 
per. 


COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, III. 

J. AA Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 

a. 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
E. i 1208 Kanawha St., Charleston, 
Cc. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 
A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio 

q. AC ‘Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 711 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Ill. 

Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.. E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
ufacturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. @. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia; Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, an Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
_ St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


0. 
W. J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
E. N. Zern, Chairman 
D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, III. 
Carl Scholz, General — Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
E. S. McKinley, 625 Denham Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
be E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 
S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
J. G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
dw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Seowarstile, Pa. 
Newell G. Alford, Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
‘Drainage 


E. D. Knight, Chairman 
M. ~ Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, 


E. Fr Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ii. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 

J. H. Edwards, Electric Engr., Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

L. D. Tracy, Mining en U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Tinton Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Engr., Stonega Coal 
& Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ventilation 


C. H. Trix, Chairman 

J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Engr., Union Arcade 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

J. C. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman, Gen’l Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, III. 


C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 


E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


— Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 


E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


W. J. Montgomery, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Vi 
Fuel Co., Denver, Victor American 


Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SsYSTEmMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. &. SCAIFE & SONS PA. 


To Our Members: 


HE VALUE of advertising is measured by the result it pro- 

duces. The advertisers in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL are concerns of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their products. 


They -have a double purpose in advertising in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, First: They believe that the best 
results can be obtained by presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. Second: They realize that 
the work being done by The American Mining Congress is im- 
portant to them as well as to the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing regularly in the JOURNAL. 
The equipment they produce warrants your investigation if you 
are in the market for their products. Give them an opportunity 
to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


LARIMER §7 


Stock and Specia! Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 


Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
IRVINGTON t<3 NEW JERSEY Patents 
B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 16 years in the examining corps of the 


Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street U. S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R., Scranton, Pa. 
W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, sa & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. Lsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 
Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. S. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


Colo. 

H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


. Va. 
Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Ww. Cc. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 
Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 

N. A.“Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Chas. N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Representing Mining & Loading Equipment 

T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Representing Underground 
Transportation 

L. D. Tracy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, 
Ala.—Representing Power Equipment 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Underground Power Trans- 
mission 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Min- 
ing Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
— Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
riz. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland- Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Forest Rutherford, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Philip Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 
Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman. 


C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr.,.Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

W. N. Tanner, — Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mon 

O. D. McClure, i Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 

G. L. Koliberg, Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 
— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
alif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Cop- 
per Queen Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Cc. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


Mass. 

Charlies Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ear! Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co, Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 

— Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R, A. Scott. S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
‘Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Conper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co, Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen 
Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, III. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bavles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll- Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Insniration. Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Sunt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Bovd, Asst. Sunerintendent, Mine Dent., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 
bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Seott. Chief Encvineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manazver, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Necozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Conanea 
Cons. Conner Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

Mexico. 

Robt. H. Diekson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Min‘ne Co., Warren. Arizona 

Stanlv A. Easton, Kelloer, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Corner Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Ole Hallineby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz. Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young. Safety Insvector, Arizona Copper 
Comnanyv, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safetv First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe. Ariz. 

A. A. Krogdah!, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 


Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, 8. Dak. 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hy- 
draulic Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

+ Sn care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 

olo. 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 


J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 


H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 


Karl Baumgarten, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix M-«Donald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 


John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 


W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
Ariz. 


T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 


C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 


George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utan Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
J. C, Dick, Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Wallace, Idaho 


H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
Ariz. 


Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 


L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 
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THORNE, NEALE. & COMPANY. . Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: -Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners 


For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 
437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 


Forest Rutherford, Chairman 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. WN. Y, 
Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 


P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Arizona. 


Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Henry A. Tobelman, 


per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 


138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 
Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 


T. Skewes Saunders, Consulting Engr., Univer- 
sity Club, Bucareli 35, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Co., Lead, S. D. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 


E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Evanston, III. 


MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 


Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Copper Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix,. Ariz. 


tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 


T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 

8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


LUNKENHEIMER 


alves and 
ngineering Appliances 


ate = resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Tri i Aut 

tive Accessories, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


mt LUNKENHEIMER £2: 


CRGINEERING 
THE WORLD 


CINCINNATI 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


LUNKENHEIMER 


32-28-8 


TRAYLOR 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Views the passing of another mile- 
stone on the march of human 
progress with the kindest wishes 
that the readers of 

The Mining Congress Journal 


may enjoy 


A 
Merry Yuletide 


and 
A Heaping Measure 
of 
Happiness and Prosperity 
During 1923 


Pledging the while, continuance of 
that service which it has been a 
privilege and a pleasure to render 


in the past. 


President 


“ARLE, 40 CARBON 
MEAT TREATEO To Seow 
TEST 


ALE FOR VOL ON EGA 


—— 


FLEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip « trial car—just mail « print or a tew 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Something 
Happens 
Every 
Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
—the whole mineral indus- 
try=may unexpectedly be 
subject to ‘investigation.’ 


The Daily 
Information 


SERVICE 
of 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, | 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 

mining interest in the National Capital, - 
whether they be Congressional action,. 
or inter-departmental activities. . 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WIRE ROP 


Uncertain 
Evidence? 


INCE the introduction of the pat- 
insist upon ented Tellax Tape in Wire Rope 


{which distinguishes each grade 
“WILLIAMSPORT”? com the other) “Williamsport” has be 
with the . come the preferred Rope on thousands 


of operations where protection against 
accidents is the paramount thought 
among executives. 


The use of Williamsport Telfax marked 
wire rope indicates that operators are 
endeavoring to raise their standard of 
safety in the use of wire rope, because 
of the positive, unmistakable assurance 
of its grade: 


> 


“a 


Why take a chance with any wire rope 


which does not give you this direct 
factory protection? 


Write Us for Our Prices Today 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE CO. 


Main Office and Factory General Sales Office 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 


“‘ The Fastest Growing Wire Rope Plant in Amenica”’ 


| 
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Accept This 
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lowa Plant 
Picks Coal 
Clean Before 
Weighing 


N the tipple of the Schuler Coal Co., Waukee, Iowa, coal is 

hoisted to a point 56 ft. above the track level and dumped 
into receiving hoppers so arranged as to pass coal to feeder 
hoppers or pass slate directly to slate bins. 


Receiving hoppers are each capable of handling somewhat more 
than a car of coal and place same on the picking tables with an 
intervening space between allowing each car to be identified. 


Each feeder has a nominal capacity of 175 tons per hour. The 
éoal from the feeder passes to the picking table so arranged as 
to put the slack coal on the bottom, with the larger lumps and : 
the refuse on the top. Picking Table Showing Lumps of Coal on Top. The coal from 
each car can be picked separately from the coal of any other 
Coal is passed from picking table into a 3-ton weigh hopper, 

weighed and dropped into the feeder hopper above the shaking 

screens. These feeder hoppers have a capacity of three cars of 

coal and are equipped with a plate feeder arranged to feed at a 

rate of 350 tons per hour. 


Provision is also made to divert the coal to a Jeffrey Single Roll 
Crusher which can crush the entire outp’< of the mine to a 
predetermined size and load on the egg and slack track. 


The egg and lump coal are passed to loading conveyors with rais- 
ing and lowering booms, insuring minimum breakage in loading 
to railroad cars. 


This plant was manufactured and erected 


by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. Shaking Screen with Feeder 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


JEFFRE 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C 
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